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The  Influence  of  Environment. 


Are  we  Affected  by  our  Home  Furnishings? 
What  Experience  has  Proved. 


The  old  adage  tells  us  that  we  are  largely 
the  result  of  our  environments,  and  from  the 
fact  that  Latter-day  Saints  have  aspirations  to 
become  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the 
world,  they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  gain  infor- 
mation from  every  healthy,  reliable  source.  The 
influence  of  association  is  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged. For  this  reason  we  are  very  desirous 
of  having  our  boys  and  girls  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  culture  and  refinement.  Very 
often,  however,  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  the 
silent,  subtle  influences  affect  us  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  conditions  to  which  we 
ascribe  greater  importance.  For  instance,  the 
surroundings  of  the  home;  the  care  with  which 
our  homes  are  kept,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
the  importance  of  harmony  in  the  furnishings 
of  our  home — are  points  which  are  now  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  best  homes  in  the 
land.  The  manufacturers  of  good  furniture  tO; 
day  in  turning  out  their  products,  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  harmony  in  color  and  de- 
sign, so  that  a  pleasing  color  scheme  may  be 
carried  out  in  each  room  in  the  home.  The 
effect  on  each  member  of  the  family  of  restful, 
comfortable  furniture  is  obvious.  One  feels  at 
once  the  calm,  soothintr  effect  of  such  furnish- 
ings when  entering  homes  that  have  borne  this 
great  truth  in  mind:  that  in  purchasing  furni- 
ture and  house  furnishings  many  points  are  to 
be  considered.  The  price  of  furniture  is  but 
one  item  and  one  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  choice  as  to  color,  workmanship,  and  gen- 
eral appearance.  The  Dinwoodey  Furniture 
Company  today  represents  the  best  and  most 
advanced  ideas  on  home  decorations.  They 
have  a  corps  of  expert  decorators  whose  ad- 
vice is  given  without  charge.  .They  are  proud 
of  the  distinction  of  having  furnished  thousands 
of  the  best  homes  in  this  state  and  have  this 
confidence  that  their  advice  as  to  "how  to  buy" 
and  "what  to  buy"  in  furniture  has  resulted  in 
increased  happiness  and  satisfaction  in  the 
homes.  If  you  do  not  live  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
they  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  get  in  touch 
with  them  and  let  them  illustrate  to  vou  the 
different  styles  of  furniture,  carpets,  wall  ca- 
pers, anrj  other  home  furnishings.  They  carry 
all  good  grades  of  furnishiup's  of  tlie  most 
representative  manufacturers  in  America  and 
Europe.  Their  nriccs  are  always  consistent 
with  the  excellent  .values  given.  Thej'  solicit 
your  call  or  your  correspondence  and  assure 
you  that  your  inquiries  and  requests  will  re- 
ceive their  mo>t  careful  consideration.  The 
Dinwoodey  Furniture  Company,  The  Pioneer 
Furniture  People  of  the  West,  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah. 
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President  Taft  and  the  Sunday  Schools. 


At  the  opening  of  the  World's  Sixth 
Sunday  School  convention,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  19,  1910,  President 
Wm.  H.  Taft  referred  to  the  prayer 
which  included  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  said : 

"Continue  to  pray  for  the  President. 
From  personal  experience  I  say  that 
he  needs  it." 

"From  all  parts  of  the  world  we  wel- 
come here  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  two  or  three  great  instrumentalities 
for  making  the  world  better,  for  mak- 
ing it  more  moral,  and  for  making  it 
more  religious." 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  the  tree 
grow.  Youth  is  the  time  to  inculcate, 
for  lasting  results,  moral  and  religious 
ideas.  Our  public  school  education,  un- 
der the  system  which,  with  various  de- 
nominations, we  are  obliged  to  adopt, 
is  only  secular  teaching,  with  the 
teaching  of  morality  in  general.  But 
that  is  not  enough." 

"There  are  those  who  feel  as  if  it 
were  dangerous  to  have  education  at 
all  unless  associated  with  religious  ed- 
ucation, but  we  in  our  country,  under 
our  system,  have  not  found  it  practical 
to  have  public  education  associated 
with  distinctly  religious  education. 
Therefore  we  feel,  even  more  than  in 
countries  where  that  is  possible,  the 
necessity  for  Sunday  Schools.  No  mat- 
ter what  views  are  taken  of  general 
education,  we  all  agree — Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jew  alike — that  Sunday 
School  education  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  moral  uplift  and  relig- 
ious spirit." 

"The  invention  of  the  SundaySchool 
is  accredited  to  Robert  Raikes  in  1780 


.or  1781.  That  there  had  been  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  Sunday  School, 
in  one  form  or  another,  before  that,  is 
doubtless  true.  But  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Raikes  who  pressed  upon  his  country- 
men the  necessity  for  the  use  of  this 
instrumentality  in  forwarding  re- 
ligion." 

"At  the  time  when  he  brought  it  for- 
ward the  Sunday  School  had  to  supply 
some  of  the  uses  of  the  great  public 
schools  of  today ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  impulse  which  he  gave 
to  religious  thought  and  religious  fer- 
vor in  those  days  had  much  to  do  with 
adding  to  the  revival  of  religion  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  evangelists,  and 
of  Wesley  and  others,  who  made  that 
revival  in  the  eighteenth  century  so 
noteworthy." 

"Adam  Smith,  Hannah  More,  and 
Rowland  Hill,  the  man  who  gave  us 
the  post-office  in  most  of  its  useful  fea- 
tures, introduced  the  Sunday  School 
into  London.  Mr.  Hill  was  not  only 
occupied  with  one  means  of  spread- 
ing education,  but  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  religious  education  as  well. 
There  were,  as  there  will  always  be, 
in  the  spreading  of  any  useful  move- 
ment, conscientious  members  of  the 
church  who  were  opposed  to  the  Sun- 
day School,  but  they  have  disap- 
peared." 

"The  spread  of  the  Sunday  School, 
the  organization  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  in  1785,  and  the  counting  of 
heads  a  few  years  later,  showed  200,- 
000  pupils  in  the  schools.  In  Amer- 
ica the  Sunday  School  Union  and  the 
s]3read  of  the  Sunday  School  move- 
ment seems  to  have  been  even  wider 
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and  more  thorough  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world — one  milHon  and  a 
half  teachers  and  eleven  and  a  half 
million  pupils,  against  one  million 
teachers  and  eleven  and  a  half  million 
pupils  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  move- 
ment of  such  strength  is  one  which 
we  ought  to  welcome  in  every  com- 
munity, and  testify  to  the  respect  we 
have  for  the  good  which  it  is  doing." 
"There  is  another  great  advantage 
connected  with  the  Sunday  School 
teaching:  it  commands  without  money 
and  without  price  one-eighth  as  many 
teachers  as  there  are  pupils,  who 
give  their  time  to  this  work.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  influence 
of  the  Sunday  School  upon  the  teach- 
ers is  in  some  respects  even  more 
beneficial  than  its  influence  upon 
the  pupils.  A  boy  or  girl  is  a  boy 
or  a  girl.  They  take  in  moral  lessons 
and  they  occasionally  forget  them. 
They  learn  their  Bible  verses,  and 
some  retain  them,  but  many  lose  them. 


But  the  education  that  the  teacher  gets 
in  preparing  himself  or  herself  to  teach 
another,  the  responsibility  that  he  as- 
sumes in  developing  the  religious  char- 
acter of  another  and  the  necessary 
depth  and  fervor  of  spirit  which  he 
must  develop,  if  he  is  not  a  hypocrite, 
in  trying  to  lead  others,  necessarily  ele- 
vates him  in  a  way  which  would  be 
otherwise  impossible." 

"And  now,  my  friends,  I  welcome 
you  to  Washington.  I  welcome  you 
here  with  the  hope  that  this  conven- 
tion, as  the  many  others  that  vou  have 
had,  may  bring  about  a  comparison  of 
methods'  of  teaching,  an  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  way  to  awaken  th; 
hearts  and  souls  of  your  pupils,  and 
that  you  may  carry  away  from  Wash- 
ington the  feeling  that  this  meeting 
has  done  something  to  make  progress 
in  the  great  work  of  which  you  are 
guardians  throughout  the  world." 


A  SEGO  LILY  LYRIC. 

By  Howard  R.  Driggs. 

Jaunty  lily — snowy  gem, 
A-springing  on  the  hill  and  plain, 
So  bright  among  the  shaggy  sage 

Or  stony  dell : 
How  thou  canst  look  so  wondrous  fair 

I  cannot  tell. 

No  neighbor  near  but  rattling  snake 

And  ground  squirrel  gray ;  the  lizard's  wake 

Is  pencilled  in  the  burning  dust 

Round  grass  so  sere ; 
While  drab-plumed  mourning  dove  doth  make 

Her  note  so  drear. 


Yet  sweet's  thy  smile  as  cup  uplift, 

Thou  catchst  the  noontime  sun's  rich  gift ; 

Or,  with  the  canyon  breezes  sway 

Like  gentle  rhyme: 
In  golden-purpled  petals  drest, 

A  queen  so  fine. 


THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 


Mountford-Johnson  Photo. 


The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

By  Charles  E.  Johnson. 


In  taking  up  the  subject  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
writer  feels  that  in  view  of  the  limited 
space  that  can  be  devoted  to  it,  the 
better  way  would  be  to  describe  it  as 
it  now  exists,  rather  than  to  go  deeply 
into  its  history  or  discuss  the  much- 
agitated  question  as  to  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  mark  the  actual  spot  where 
the  body  of  the  Savior  was  placed  af- 
ter the  crucifixion.  Many  controversies 
have  taken  place  on  the  latter  point, 
and  rival  Calvarys  have  sprung  up  to 
dispute  the  honor  with  the  first  tradi- 
tional site,  but  it  is  a  question  that  will 


probably  never  be  decided.  Even 
though  one  might  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  is  not  accurately  located, 
and  though  the  many  superstitious  tra- 
ditions connected  with  it  may  be  ob- 
jectionable, when  one  considers  that  it 
has  been  for  eighteen  hundred  year> 
the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
one  to  visit  it  without  becoming  so 
filled  with  the  thoughts  which  it  sug- 
gests as  to  be  moved  to  involuntary 
veneration. 

About   the   year   326,    Helena,   the 
mother   of   Constantine,    made   a   pil- 
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grimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  being 
moved  by  her  great  love  for  the  re- 
ligion which  her  son  had  recently  em- 
braced, she  exerted  every  effort  which 
money  and  labor  could  produce  to  lo- 
cate the  hill  upon  which  the  Savior 
died  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
where  He  was  buried  when  the  great 
sacrifice  was  brought  to  a  close.  Her 
researches  led  to  the  location  of  these 
points  on  their  present  sites,  and  at 
Golgotha,  or  Calvary,  it  is  said  she 
discovered  the  veritable  cross  upon 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  lifted.  An 
ancient  chair  upon  which  she  sat  while 
directing  the  work  of  the  excavators 
is  exhibited  today,  and  regarded  as  a 
very  precious  relic.  Tradition  states 
that  three  crosses  were  discovered,  two 
of  which  were  at  once  understood  to  be 
those  upon  which  the  thieves  were  cru- 
cified. In  order  to  ascertain  which  was 
the  true  cross,  a  number  of  sick  people 
were  brought  to  the  excavations  and 
made  to  touch  the  crosses  one  after  an- 
other. In  each  case,  nothing  resulted 
from  contact  with  the  first  two,  but 
upon  touching  the  third,  they  were  im- 
mediately healed  of  their  afflictions. 
Naturally,  many  people  wished  a  frag- 
ment of  the  true  cross  as  a  holy  relic, 
and  the  desire  of  such  numbers  was 
granted  that  enough  wood  to  make 
perhaps  a  hundred  crosses  was  given 
away.  This  was  easily  explained  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  stated 
that  the  cross  was  like  the  burning 
bush,  or  the  widow's  barrel  of  meal — it 
was  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the 
countless  fragments  taken  from  it. 

Nine  years  after  the  visit  of  Helena, 
Constantine  erected  the  first  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  called  it  the 
Anastasis,  or  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Basilica  of 
the  Cross  was  erected  over  Calvary, 
slightly  to  the  east  of  the  Anastasis. 
These  were  both  destroyed  in  614  by 
the  Persians,  and  about  twelve  years 
later  were  replaced  by  three  buildings 
by  the  Abbot  Modestus.  After  being 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  they  were  des- 
ecrated  and   practically  destroyed   by 


the  Moslems  in  1010.  In  1655,  the 
Crusaders  rebuilt  the  church,  now 
merged  into  one  building.  This  church, 
after  undergoing  many  vicissitudes 
and  architectural  alterations,  endured 
until  1808,  when  disaster  overtook  it. 
At  that  time  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  dome  fell  in  and 
crushed  the  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre, 
and  much  loss  and  ruin  resulted.  The 
Greeks  then  secured  the  principal  right 
to  the  edifice,  and  assisted  by  the  Ar- 
menians, they  built  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  structure,  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  the  outlines  of  the 
previous  one. 

In  describing  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  it  originally  included  four  parts, 
namely,  the  dome  over  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre,  the  Crusaders'  Church 
of  the  Cross,  the  Chapel  of  Helena, 
where  the  cross  was  found,  and  the 
Chapel  of  Calvary.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  divided  in  a  different  manner, 
and  includes  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Ar- 
menian churches,  and  a  small  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Coptic  church.  A  vis- 
itor would  not  be  aware  that  it  was 
other  than  a  vast  single  church,  as 
there  are  practically  no  divisions  ex- 
cept lines  of  demarcation  which  are 
understood  by  the  occupants.  These 
are  zealously  and  jealously  guarded  by 
the  various  priests  in  charge,  and 
should  one  be  seen  to  trespass  a  frac- 
tion over  the  line  when  sweeping  or 
doing  any  work  in  the  care  of  the 
building,  a  broom  fight  would  prob- 
ably be  started  which  would  draw  in 
one  priest  after  another  on  the  oppos- 
ing sides,  who  would  resort  to  fists, 
clubs  and  even  knives  and  pistols.  The 
disgraceful  scenes  frequently  enacted 
between  the  rival  priests  form  one  of 
the  greatest  reproaches  to  Christianity 
in  the  Holy  Land.  On  account  of 
these  difficulties,  as  well  as  for  general 
protection,  the  Turkish  government 
provides  a  guard  of  twenty-five  sol- 
diers, who  are  stationed  in  and  about 
the  building.  It  is,  indeed,  a  keen 
satire  on  the  so-called  followers  of 
Jesus   Christ,  that   Mohammedan  sol- 
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diers  are  required  to  keep  them  from 
killing  one  another.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  church  is  controlled  by  the 
Greeks,  a  separate  and  smaller  dome 
surmounting  their  portion.  The  Latins 
have  a  fine  large  pipe  organ  in  their 
section,  but  the  Greeks  do  not  use  in- 
struments of  music,  although  they  sing 
very  beautifully. 


On  entering  the  church,  the  door  of 
which  is  left  open  all  day  except  for  a 
lunch  period,  a  small  room  or  niche  '-n 
the  wall  is  observed  close  inside  the 
door,  in  which  one  or  more  turbaned 
Mohammedans  sit  and  chat  or  wel- 
come visitors.  These  are  the  official 
custodians  of  the  church,  and  the  po- 
s!t'i3n  is  hsreditarv  in  Jerusalem  fam- 
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ilies.  The  appointments  are  made  by 
the  Turkish  government,  which  is  lib- 
eral-minded enough  to  preserve  this 
spot  so  venerated  by  the  Christians, 
for  the  Christians'  use.  They  are  af- 
fable and  courteous,  never  interfere 
with  devotions,  and  unless  a  riot  or 
quarrel  occurs,  they  seldom  leave  their 
quiet  post  at  the  door. 

Passing  the  custodians,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  interest  is  a  large  marble  stone 
or  slab,  lying  in  the  floor.  This  is 
called  the  Stone  of  Unction, or  Anoint- 


made  the  same  length.  The  present 
stone  is  a  reddish-yellow  marble  slab, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position 
in  1808. 

A  few  steps  onward  bring  the  vis- 
itor into  the  rotunda,  bordered  with 
the  huge  square  columns  shown  in  the 
picture.  In  the  center  of  this  ro- 
tunda, under  the  great  dome,  is  the 
mausoleum  of  carved  marble  contain- 
ing the  grave  or  tomb  proper,  the  spot 
above  all  others  which  we,  as  well  a 
millions  of  others,  have  journeyed  far 


AIoLint fori]  Johnson  Photo. 
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mcnt,  and  is  supposed  to  rest  on  th; 
spot  where  the  body  of  the  Savior  was 
anointed  after  it  was  taken  from  the 
cross.  (John  xix :  39,  40.)  This  stone 
has  been  often  changed,  and  in  the 
succeeding  ages  has  been  in  the  keep- 
ing of  dififerent  religious  organiza- 
tions. It  is,  of  course,  regarded  with 
extreme  veneration  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  prac- 
tice among  them  to  measure  it,  in  or- 
der that  thev  might  have  their  shrouds 


to  see.  Entering  the  doorway  (there 
is  no  door  hung  to  it)  we  step  into  the 
Angel  Chamber  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, in  which  Madam  Mountford  is 
seen  kneeling  in  prayer.  This  msirks 
the  spot  where  the  angel  rolled  'the 
stone  away  from  the  Savior's  totnb. 
The  marble  stand  or  casket  seen  in  jthe 
picture  is  said  to  contain  a  piece  of  the 
stone  which  the  angel  rolled  away,  and 
upon  which  he  sat.  Here  fifteen  lamps, 
belonging  to  four  denominations,  are 
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kept  continually  burning.  Through  the 
low  doorway  seen  at  the  back,  we  are 
obliged  to  stoop  to  enter  the  chamber 
or  grotto  of  the  Sepulchre,  in  which  is 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  veritable 
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grave  of  Christ.  The  grotto  is  approx- 
imately six  by  six.  The  roof  is  borne 
by  marble  columns  and  from  the  ceil- 
ing are  suspended  forty-three  lamps  of 
precious  metal  and  of  beautiful  design. 
On  the  north  wall  in  the  center  is  a 
has  relief  depicting  the  Savior  arisir 
from  the  tomb.  At  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  located  the  tomb  proper,  a 
marble  structure  about  six  feet  long, 
two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high.  The 
pilgrims  kneel  before  it,  and  the  to;; 
has  been  kissed  so  many  million  tim- 
that  hollows  have  been  worn  in  the 
solid  marble. 

In  the  photographs  of  the  entire 
tomb  shown,  one  depicts  it  plain,  and 
the  other  after  it  has  been  decorated 
with  pictures,  banners  and  thousands 
of  beautiful  lamps  of  great  vaUic. 
These  decorations  are  affixed  on  '' 
val  and   holy  days,   and  the  work   i  •  f 


caring  for  the  lamps  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  large  number 
of  priests  of  various  denominations. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  to 
be  seen  a  number  of  beautifulh- 
wrought  bronze  candlesticks  contain- 
ing gigantic  candles  which  are  lighted 
at  certain  periods. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Church,  but  a  brief  catalog  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  interest  may  be  added : 

The  places  .where  Jesus  and  Mary 
stood  when  they  met  in  the  garden 
after  the  resurrection  are  indicated  by 
rings  placed  in  the  marble  floor. 

An  altar  containing  a  fragment  of 
the  column  to  which  the  Savior  was 
bound  when  He  was  scourged  by  Pi- 
late. 

The  sword,  spurs  and  cross  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  are  still  used  ip 
admitting  knights  into  the  Order  of 
the  Sepulchre.  The  body  of  Godfrey 
lies  under  the  pavement  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Church. 

A  spot  marked  by  an  elaborate  de- 
sign in  the  marble  floor,  which  is  said 
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to  be  the  center  of  the  world.  This  is. 
of  course,  true,  for,  as  the  world  is  a 
sphere,  any  spot  may  be  said  to  be  the 
center. 

An  altar,  under  which  are  supposed 
to  be  footprints  of  Christ.  They  are 
shown  through  two  round  holes  in  the 
altar. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Prison  of  Christ, 
where  Jesus  was  bound  while  the  cross 
was  being  prepared. 

The  Chapel  of  Longinius  the  soldier 
who  pierced  the  Lord's  side  in  order 
that  His  suffering  might  be  ended. 
According  to  early  tradition,  some  of 
the  blood  spurted  into  one  of  his  eyes 
which  was  blind,  and  instantly  restored 
his  sight,  after  which  he  at  once  be- 
came a  Christian. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Parting  of 
Christ's  Raiment,  which  is  one  of  th^ 
Stations  of  the  Cross. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  also  a  Station  of  the  Cross. 

The  Column  of  Derision,  to  which 
Jesus  was  bound  during  the  mockery 
of  the  Roman  soldiers. 


The  Chapel  of  Helena,  containing  an 
altar  to  the  Penitent  Thiet. 

Golgotha,  containing  the  Chapel  of 
the  Raising  of  the  Cross.  Here  is 
shown  the  hole,  now  faced  with  silver, 
in  which -the  cross  was  inserted.  On 
either  side,  five  feet  distant  from  the 
cross  of  the  Lord,  are  the  places  where 
the  thieves  were  crucified,  the  one  on 
the  north  being  that  of  the  penitert 
thief.  Not  five  feet  from  the  Savior's 
cross  is  to  be  seen  the  Rended  Rock 
(Matt,  xxvii :  51).  It  is  covered  with 
a  silver  grating,  over  which  is  a  slide 
of  the  same  metal.  This  chapel  is 
splendidly  decorated  with  banners, 
paintings  and  mosaics. 

Under  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of 
the  Cross  is  the  Chapel  of  Adam.  Tra- 
dition says  that  Adam  was  buried  here, 
and  his  body  rested  until  the  cruci- 
fixion, when  the  blood  of  Jesus,  trick- 
ling down  through  the  rended  rock, 
touched  his  head  and  restored  him  to 
life.  From  this  tradition  grew  the  cus- 
tom of  representing  a  skull  resting  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  in  many  old-time 
paintings. 
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Many  other  interesting  customs  and 
traditions  centering  about  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  might  be  told, 
wliich  have  been  accepted  with  a  child- 
ish simplicity  by  hosts  of  pilgrims  for 
ages  past ;  but  to  the  Latter-day  Saint 
who  realizes  that  they  are  the  outcome 
of  a  superstitious  age  when  the  minds 
of  men  were  darkened,  and  revelation 
had  ceased  from  among  them,  they 
excite  nothing  but  wonder  that  prac- 


tices and  beliefs  so  palpably  absurd 
could  become  so  firmly  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  His  contem- 
plation of  them  indicates  with  force 
the  great  necessity  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, and  while  the  whole  situation  is 
extremely  interesting  as  a  study,  he 
cannot  but  feel  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness that  for  him  the  darkness  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  great  light  of 
the  restored  Gospel. 


Dick  Dorsey's  Experiirient. 

By  Josephine  Spencer. 


"It's  just  this,"  said  Dick,  holding 
his  ground  against  the  united  cyni- 
cisms of  the  family.  "I  can't  get  up  any 
more  interest  in  school  than  a  fish  for 
a  bare  hook,  and  when  I'm  not  inter- 
ested, I  can't  study;  and  if  I  don't 
study,  what's  the  use  of  filling  up  a 
seat  in  school?" 

"He  didn't  do  anything  last  term 
but  take  up  room,"  volunteered  Bob, 
the  youngest  of  the  family  jury. 

Dick,  who  in  any  other  case  would 
have  resented  this  interference  with 
the  due  contempt  of  his  superior  age, 
now  hailed  it  as  an  important  item  of 
defense. 

"Thanks,  Bob,"  he  said  to  that 
youngster's  chagrin.  "You've  proved 
the  alibi  I  was  trying  to  cinch  on  the 
famil}'.    It's — " 

"Better  resign  your  place  in  the  firm, 
to  Dick,  pa.  He'll  reach  the  judge's 
bench  long  before  you — the  way  he's 
developing  law  terms  and  oratory." 
It  was  Agnes  again,  with  the  sarcasm 
of  her  mature  fifteen  years. 

Pa  looked  up  from  the  evening  pa- 
per whose  contents  were  being  har- 
assingly  mixed  with  Dick's  studied  elo- 
quence. 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  want 
to  miss  a  year  from  school?"  he  asked. 

The  incredulity  in  his  tone  shook, 
for  the  first  time,  Dick's  self-confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  stand. 

"Why — why  it's  like  this,  father." 
he  stammered  finally.    "If  I  feel  like  I 


do 
to 


alioiit  studying, 
me  to  keep  on. 


It  don  t  seem  tair 
especially   when   I 


could  be  earning  something  and  learn- 
ing something  at  the  same  time." 

"Just  what  have  you  in  mind?" 
asked  his   father. 

"A  motorcycle,"  piped  Bob. 
Dick  glared  at  him  wrathfully  a 
moment  before  answering.  "It's  a  job, 
father — a  new  furnishing  store  has  of- 
fered me — if  I  want  to  take  it :  it's  to 
have  charge  of  the  delivery  depart- 
ment— " 

"Think  of  Dick  driving  a  delivery 
wagon,"  jibed  .-Kgnes. 

"No  carts  about  it,"  retorted  Dick; 
"it's  going  to  be  boys  on  bikes — and  I 
boss  the  brigade." 

"How  much  a  week?"  asked  Bob, 
staring,  and  with  some  respect  in  his 
tone. 

"Five  a  week  to  begin  with,"  Dick 
said,  addressing  his  father,  "and  a 
raise  later  on,  if  I  make  good." 

"How  many  weeks  would  pav  for 
motor — "  began  Bob,  but  was  cut  off 
adroitly  by  his  lirnther. 

"I  could  be  learning  business,  you 
see,  father,  and  earning  something  for 
my  living,  besides.  By  next  year,  I 
know,  I'd  be  ripe  for  school." 

"Or  the  Wandamere  cycle-track," 
giggled  .'\gnes. 

Dick  looked  sujircmely  disgusted, 
but  kept  still. 

"You  want  to  switch  things,  do  you 
— get  vour  bu'^incss  training  first  and 
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your  schooling  afterward?"  asked  his 
father. 

"It's  just  for  a  change,  till  I  can  get 
back  to  study — with  interest." 

"Now,"  said  father,  laying  down  his 
paper  to  face  the  affair  seriously  for 
the  first  time,  "you  want  to  give  up 
your  studies  and  get  into  business. 
That  means  getting  a  year  behind  in 
your  lessons  and  missing  the  healthy 
school  associations,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  and  progress  the  experi- 
ence means,  and  taking  in  its  place  the 
routine  of  a  department  whose  only 
drill  will  be  the  safe  delivery  of  dry- 
goods?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dick,  with  serious 
tone,  but  slightly  drooping  eye. 

"Now  I  agree  with  you,"  said  his 
father,"that  it  is  a  useless  waste  of  time 
your  going  on  as  you  did  the  last  half 
of  last  year  at  school;  but  I  was  in 
hope  the  experience  might  put  pride 
enough  into  you  to  make  you  push  in 
and  try  for  a  better  record  this  year.  I 
am  willing  to  spare  time,  and  whatever 
earnings  you  might  make  in  "business" 
to  give  you  that  chance.  Nothing  can 
give  you  just  the  experience  and  op- 
portunity you  get  at  school ;  your  leav- 
ing in  the  midst  of  your  course,  is  more 
apt  to  scatter  your  force  and  interest 
than  improve  it.  But  I  am  going  to 
let  you  make  your  own  choice ;  and 
whichever  it  is,  you  must  understand 
that  )'0U  are  to  face  personally  and 
unflinchingly  the  responsibilities  that 
come  from  either.  If  you  go  back  to 
school,  you  go  back  to  work;  and  if 
you  take  the  position,  you  must  prepare 
yourself  to  face  whatever  difficulties 
may  come  up  without  whimpering  or 
shirking.  If  you  take  the  position,  I 
shall  hold  you  responsible  for  a  certain 
amount  for  your  board  and  clothes.  It 
is  a  duty  all  wage-earning  people  have 
to  meet.  What  you  spend  on  luxuries 
or  pleasures  must  be  aside  from  the 
amount  deducted  for  necessities.  Now 
that  you  thoroughly  understand  this.go 
on  and  make  your  choice." 

;;;  ;■:  *  :i«  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  mystery  to  Dick, 
how  fast  the  week's  wage  went.     The 


sum  for  his  board  was  small,  and 
smaller  still  the  sum  put  by  for  clothes  ; 
and  though  Dick  went  only  to  the  dime 
and  quarter  theatres,  and  seemed  hard- 
ly ever  to  visit  the  drug  store  foun- 
tains and  candy  stores,  he  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  left  out  of  his  salary  at 
the  month's  end  for  the  motor.  It  was 
this,  really,  which  had  fired  Dick's  im- 
agination. To  own  one  of  those  light- 
ning-flyers— and  maybe  next  summer 
to  ride  on  that  dizzy  track  at  Wanda- 
mere,  with  a  chance  of  working  up 
sometime  into  a  race-rider — it  made 
Dick's  pulses  leap  to  picture  it.  As 
matters  stood  now,  it  was  a  tight  daily 
grind  at  both  ends,  labor  and  outlay 
with  nothing  at  all  to  show  for  it  in 
fun. 

It  had  been  great  at  first,  to  get 
down  to  business  every  morning  like 
a  grown  man,  boss  the  six  delivery 
boys  who  took  out  parcels  under  his 
directions,  and  check  their  reports  at 
night  for  the  manager's  inspection. 
Two  or  three  times,  however,  the  fruit 
of  his  past  neglect  of  school  opportu- 
nities had  tasted  in  his  mouth  with  un- 
pleasant flavor.  Once  it  was  when  the 
manager  had  asked  him  to  add  up  the 
day's  receipts  in  C.  O.  D.  accounts,  and 
he  had  blundered  over  the  simple  task 
like  any  first  grade  pupil.  There  had 
been  bigger  tests,  too,  for  his  learning, 
and  Dick  was  thankful  for  only  one 
thing, — that  the  boys  under  him  had 
not  been  in  hearing  of  his  ludicrous 
blunders.  The  first  serious  lesson  in  re- 
sponsibility, however,  came  to  him  when 
one  of  the  under  boys  delivered  a  pack- 
age, through  Dick's  mistake  in  checking 
an  address,  at  the  wrong  residence. 
Some  one  there  had  taken  it  in,  and 
when  the  blunder  was  traced  through  a 
telephone  call  of  inquiry  from  the  real 
purchaser,  no  one  could  be  found  at 
the  other  address.  It  developed,  from 
the  neighbors,  that  the  family  had  been 
away  from  home  for  a  fortnight,  and 
the  man  to  whom  the  under-boy  had 
given  the  package  was  transient  help 
to  whom  the  absent  family  had  given 
charge  of  the  lawn.  This  individual 
had  disappeared  suddenly  and  efifectu- 
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ally  without  leaving  a  trace  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  though  a  search  was 
made,  no  clue  to  him  could  be  found. 

Dick  spared  three  week's  salary  to 
make  up  for  the  loss,  and  those  profit- 
less days  were  the  dreariest  he  had 
ever  known.  For  the  first  time  the 
scant  interest  of  his  employment  be- 
gan to  pall  upon  him,  and  he  dragged 
to  his  work  with  a  feeling  of  worse 
boredom  than  he  had  known  even  dur- 
ing the  last  dull  days  of  the  spring 
school-term.  Then  something  really 
serious  happened  to  put  the  final  touch 
to  his  deep  disgust. 

An  expensive  dress-suit  had  been 
purchased  during  the  afternoon,  and 
the  address  being  a  few  blocks  beyond 
Dick's  home,  he  had  put  ofl:  delivery 
of  the  package  till  after  work  hours, 
intending  to  take  it  with  him  on  his 
home  trip. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  left  the 
store,  and  Dick  walked  briskly,  his 
mind  intent  on  getting  home  in  time 
to  have  supper  before  going  to  the 
theater.  There  was  to  be  a  trick 
motor-cycle  stunt,  and  he  had  thought 
of  little  else  all  day,  his  interest  in  the 
sport  being  still  at  white  heat.  He 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  his  des- 
tination, and  did  not  notice  the  figure 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  just 
beyond  the  near  electric  lamp-post. 

As  he  reached  its  light,  a  man  came 
quickly  toward  him,  stopping  him  just 
in  front  of  the  post. 

"Is  that  my  parcel  you  have  there?'' 
he  asked,  coolly  taking  it  from  Dick's 
hands.  He  held  the  package  up  to  the 
light  and  read  the  address.  "J.  E. 
Kimberly — yes,  that's  mine ;  and  it's 
lucky  you're  in  time.  My  train  leaves 
in  twenty  minutes — I  was  afraid  I'd 
have  to  have  it  expressed  after  me. 
You're  late !  I'll  take  care  of  it  now. 
.Sign?  Well — if  its  important — but 
I've  no  time  to  waste.'' 

He  signed  in  the  little  book  as  Dick 
designated,  and  walked  through  a  near 
gate,  while  Dick  turned  and  ran  blithe- 
ly home.  A  half  hour  later  he  sat 
breathless  and  absorbed  in  the  trick 
motorcyclist's  stunt  on  the  stage. 


It  was  nearly  11  o'clock  before  the 
theater  was  out,  and  when  he  reached 
home  the  family  were  still  sitting  up. 

■'What's  the  trouble  now,  in  your 
department,  Dick,"  asked  his  father 
immediately. 

"Trouble?"  repeated  Dick. 

"Your  manager  telephoned  here 
about  an  hour  ago  to  ask  why  the 
dress-suit  you  took  out  with  you  had 
not  been  delivered.  It  seems  the  pur- 
chaser called  him  up  by  telephone  in 
liigh  rage  at  its  delay — wanted  it  for 
some  swell  affair  tonight." 

His  father's  tone  at  first  was  stern, 
but  softened  somewhat  at  sight  of 
Dick's  white  face.  It  had  all  come  to 
Dick  in  a  moment — the  memory  of  the 
other  trick,  and  the  possible  meaning 
of  the  meeting  under  the  light-post. 

He  managed  in  some  way  to  gasp 
out  his  story,  and  almost  before  it  was 
finished  his  father  was  at  the  telephone. 
Dick  heard  him  call  up  first  the  police 
and  then  the  store-manager,  and  came 
back  looking  sternly  serious. 

"If  anyone  had  told  me  that  a  boy 
with  enough  self-confidence  in  him  to 
branch  out  into  business,  could  have 
been  made  the  butt  of  such  a  trick,  es- 
pecially when  it  had  been  accomplished 
once  before — I  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved it — " 

"I  don't  think  it  could  have  hap- 
pened, father,"  said  Dick  lamely,  "if 
I  hadn't  been  in  such  a  hurry.  There 
was  supper  to  eat,  you  know,  before 
theater-time,  and — " 

"That's  the  whole  trouble,  in  a  nut- 
shell," said  his  father.  "It  is  theaters, 
and  cycling,  and  anything  but  the  real 
and  important  thing  at  stake.  It  was 
those  trifling  things  that  kept  you  back 
in  your  lessons  at  school,  and  that 
made  you  get  out  into  this  new  enter- 
prise, to  escape  their  responsibility. 
Now,  if  this  affair  turns  out  no  better 
than  the  last  blunder,  you  will  have  to 
stay  at  your  post  down  there  till  the 
debt  is  paid  up.  How  nnich  did  that 
ixircel  represent?" 

".\bout  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
I  guess,"  whispered  Dick. 

"How   do    we   know,    father,"    said 
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Dick's  mother,  trying  valiantly  to 
stand  up  for  her  eldest  son,  "how  do 
we  know  that  the  Kimberlys  did  not 
plan  the  trick  themsleves,  to  try  and 
get  another  suit  out  of  the  firm  ?" 

"The  Kimberlys  are  respectable  peo- 
ple," said  her  husband.  "They  could 
not  afiford  a  serious  risk  like  that  for 
what  the  package  would  mean  to  them. 
My  opinion  is  that  footpads  in  the 
city  took  pointers  from  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  other  risk,  as  they  well 
might.  The  only  difference  is  that  this 
was  probably  planned — perhaps  in  a 
moment's  time,  after  the  hold-up  had 
sighted  Dick." 

None  of  the  family  had  anything 
more  to  say,  and  finally,  when  the  cir- 
cle broke  up,  Dick  went  to  bed — to 
pass  a  sleepless  night.  It  all  pictured 
itself  before  him — the  long  weeks  of 
fruitless  work,  the  dull  routine  of  the 
store — to  say  nothing  of  the  blame  and 
ridicule  sure  to  be  attached  to  his  own 
part  in  the  night's  adventure. 

It  was  a  trying  scene  at  the  store  the 
next  morning  when  he  had  to  face  both 
employers  and  subordinates  with  his 
story. 

In  consequence  of  his  father's  re- 
port the  police  had  been  working  on 
the  case  all  night,  but  without  result ; 
and  this  was  the  tale  that  greeted  Dick 
from  day  to  day.  His  salary,  now,  was 
going  to  make  up  for  the  big  loss ;  he 
had  to  "cut"  theaters,  and  everything 
that  meant  outlay ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
stand  for  the  close  watch  of  his  work 
by  his  employers,  which  told,  louder 
than  words,  of  the  lack  of  their  first 
trust  in  his  captaincy.  The  irksome 
sense  of  it  all  began  to  bring  to  his 
mind  the  comparative  brightness  of  his 
care-free  school-days.  Thoughts  of  the 
quiet  rooms,  the  class  competitions  and 
good  comradeship  of  schoolmates  and 
teachers,  with  no  more  responsibility 
to  darken  his  skies  than  the  day's  les- 
son and  deportment,  came  back  to 
haunt  him  and  with  a  new  appeal. 
Every  evening,  too,  Jed  Clesson,  who 
lived  next  door,  came  to  tell  something 
about  the  school  happenings,  and  plans 
for  the  next  season's  sports. 


"We  are  going  to  beat  the  "Phan- 
tom Tomcats"  to  a  finish  next  time,  if 
I  can  get  one  more  good  fellow  for  the 
field.  I  had  to  put  Ted  Brown  in  your 
place  and  he  weighs  about  ten  pounds 
less.  He's  our  only  weak  spot.  Wish 
you  was  back,  Dick,  for  one  more 
scrimmage  with  us  Foxes." 

It  all  helped  to  add  to  the  inky  tinge 
in  Dick's  skies.  The  thought  of  the 
long  week  before  him  at  the  store  be- 
gan to  be  unbearable.  He  would  have 
given  worlds  to  meet  Jed's  wish — but 
he  was  chained  by  good  faith,  and  his 
father's  discipline,  to  his  thankless  task. 

One  day  a  rift  came  in  the  clouds. 
The  police  had  found  trace  of  the 
missing  package — and  Dick  spent  two 
sleepless  nights  picturing  all  the  things 
it  would  mean  for  him  if  the  lost  ar- 
ticles could  be  recovered.  When  the 
manager  came  to  him  one  morning 
with  the  news  of  its  safe  return,  Dick 
could  not  speak. 

"I'm  glad  for  all  our  sakes,  Dick/' 
said  the  manager.  "There's  good  stuff 
in  you,  and  we  like  you  well  enough 
to  be  right  sorry  that  anything  hap- 
pened to  put  you  back.  A  boy's  only 
a  boy  after  all,  and  we  can't  expect 
one  to  be  up  to  the  tricks  of  profes- 
sional footpads." 

"That  don't  excuse  my  stupidity  and 
carelessness,"  Dick  had  the  good  grace 
to  say,  and  it  ended  in  general  good 
feeling  and  congratulations. 

.\t  home,  Dick  had,  first  of  all,  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  his  father. 

"I  guess  I'm  a  chump  all  right," 
Dick  confessed — "'about  this,  and — 
and  everything.  I  was  the  biggest 
chump  of  all,  not  to  realize  about — 
about  school — " 

He  stopped,  with  his  face  very  red 
and   wistful. 

"Ready  to  go  back  next  year,  eh  ?" 
asked  his  father. 

"I'm  ready  to  go  back  this  year,  if 
they'll  let  me,"  said  Dick. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  catch  up? — 
it's   two   months   you    know." 

"I'm  goins:  to  try,  if  you'll  let  me." 

There  was  a  long  but  cheering  talk 
with  Dick's  former  teacher,  and  then 
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Dick  settled  down  for  a  strenuous  race 
with  time  for  his  prize. 

He  still  kept  his  position  as  a  matter 
of  both  pride  and  discipline,  so  that  all 
his  study  had  to  he  done  evenings, 
after  work. 

It  meant  cutting  down  his  pastimes 
to  two  evenings  a  month,  but  Dick, 
intent  on  catching  up  with  his  class, 
faced  the  situation  with  grim  pluck. 

Then  the  holidays  came  to  make  the 
struggle  a  little  harder,  but  they  meant 
just  that  much  gain  on  the  others  of 
the  class  who  were  out,  and  Dick  found 
almost  as  much  of  a  thrill  in  trying 
to  win  out  for  the  re-opening  in  Jan- 
uary, as  he  had  the  fall  before  in  try- 
ing to  help  win  the  ball-game  for  the 
"Foxes." 

He  had  a  splendid  ally  in  the  teach- 
er, who  sat  with  him  many  an  even- 
ing hearing  his  recitations,  and  spur- 
ring him  on  ;  and  when  the  last  week's 
examination  was  through  and  the 
teacher  handed  him  his  final  report, 
Dick  choked  so  that  he  could  hardly 
answer  the  hearty  congratulations 
showered  on  him. 

"It  shows  what  determined  applica- 
tion can  do,  Dick,"  said  the  teacher — 
the  same  one  who  had  vainly  prodded 
him  in  his  last  term.  "A  boy  need 
never  fail  if  he  puts  the  right  kind  of 
will  behind  his  work.     It's  the  half- 


hearted one  that  goes  down  to  defeat." 

"I've  learned  my  lesson,  all  right," 
confessed  Dick,  "and  if  I  see  any  oth- 
er fellow  I  know  trying  to  be  as  big 
a  cad  as  I've  been,  I'll  let  him  in  on  my 
experience." 

"That  might  be  stated  in  better  Eng- 
lish, Dick,"  said  the  teacher  smiling, 
"but  I  suppose  slang  has  to  have  its 
run  with  a  boy,  like  mumps,  or  the 
measles." 

"It  helps  a  boy  a  lot,"  agreed  Dick, 
in  his  way.  "And  say,  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  how  bully  I  think  you've  been, 
letting  me  get  back,  like  this.  You  and 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  just 
knew,  that's  all,  when  you  told  me  how 
it  would  be.  I  feel  good  to  think  there's 
no  worse  luck  coming  to  me  than  I've 
had,  but  I  deserved  to  be  heaps  more 
sorrowful  than  I've  been  made  to  be, 
for  having  my  own  way  in  the  face 
of  all  you  said." 

"Father  says,  it  shows  how  much 
has  been  done  for  Dick,"  said  Agnes, 
who  stood  near,  "because  it's  three 
months  since  he's  ever  mentioned 
motors." 

"I  had  to  be  one  myself,  you  see,  to 
catch  up  with  the  class,"  explained 
Dick,  "and  I'm  going  to  work  now  to 
win  out  on  the  best  track  that  was 
ever  made.  It's  a  home  run  for  me 
now,  through  the  grades  to  college." 


^ 


V 


VIPTUI:. 

The  trIumplAS  \\\a\  oa  vice  otrend 
Shall  ever  in  confusioa  end; 
Tl\e  (|ooc|  nxia  suffers  l>ut  to  {\a\n, 
And  everii  virtue  sprlnys  from  pain: 

As  aromatic  piants  l^estow 
l\o  ."^picy  fragrance  whMe  theii  grow; 
Duf  cruslMMj,  or  frodden  to  IIac  ground, 
Diffuse  tiwir  baimv  sweets  around. 

Oliver  Ool<lMi\illi. 
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Sunday  Theatres  and  Sacred 
Concerts. 

[This  excellent  article  published  in  1906, 
is  so  appropriate  to  present  conditions  that 
we  deem  it  timely  and  profitable  to  reprint 
it. — Associate  Editor.] 

Sunday  theatres  and  sacred  concerts 
are  gaining  headway  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States ;  and  their 
presence  in  the  larger  cities  of  Utah 
affords  no  encouragement  to  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  Latter-day 
Saints  who  attend  them  respond  to  the 
irreverent  spirit  of  the  age  and  man- 
ifest a  worldly  life  not  commendable 
to  those  who  profess  the  worship  of 
God.  We  should  not  relax  our  efforts 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
whatever  invades  the  true  spirit  of 
worship  should  be  resented.  Music 
under    proper    circumstances    and    in 


proper  places  may  contribute  to  a  de- 
sirable observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
worshiping  assembles  and  in  the  home, 
appropriate  music  is  very  inspiring. 
What  is  appropriate  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  character  of  the  emo- 
tions it  is  likely  to  awaken.  The  more 
perfectly  it  awakens  feeling  of  rev- 
erence and  devotion,  the  more  suited 
it  is  to  the  Sabbath  both  in  the  home 
and  in  places  of  worship.  The  so- 
called  "rag  time"  dance  music,  or  mu- 
sic creating  gaiety  and  excessive  mirth 
ought  to  be  discouraged  even  in  the 
home  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  sacred  concert  is  supposed  to 
furnish  a  class  of  music  that  will  be 
appropriate  for  the  Sabbath  and  such 
as  religious  people  may  listen  to  with- 
out having  their  mpral  sensibilities 
shocked.  These  concerts  are  given  in 
theatres,  and  are,  therefore,  associated 
with  theatrical  life.  The  characters 
of  the  singers  or  the  quality  of  their 
lives,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  char- 
acter of  the  audience,  are  often  a  hin- 
drance to  religious  thought  and  feel- 
ings. Such  associations  do  not  in- 
spire worshipful  feelings.  The  quality 
of  the  music  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  is  a  first  consideration,  and  the 
place  is  not  one  associated  with  any- 
thing sacred.  If  the  so-called  sacred 
concert  on  a  Sabbath  evening  is  an 
undesirable  place  for  the  Latter-day 
Saints  the  theatre  is  doubly  so. 

We  can  best  worship  where  those 
who  sing,  as  well  as  those  who  speak, 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  audience.  Gatherings  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous multitude  on  the  Sabbath 
day  do  not  promote  a  spirit  of  wor- 
ship and  all  Latter-day  Saints  should 
abstain  from  such  gatherings.  They 
will  find  much  more  pleasure  in  the 
observance  of  Sunday  if  thev  confine 
all  their  associations  exclusively  to 
those  of  their  own  faith,  whether  it  be 
in  the  home  or  in  the  church.     Sacred 
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concerts,  theatres,  excursions,  and  all 
other  promiscuous  gatherings  are  en- 
tirely out  of  place  on  a  day  set  apart 
for  worship.  The  fact  that  the  Sab- 
bath is  so  commonly  desecrated  in  the 
larger  cities  throughout  the  land  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  decline  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  If  we 
succeed  in  our  divinely  appointed  call- 
ing as  a  people,  we  must  stand  aloof 
from  such  innovations  in  our  religious 
life. 

We  are  becoming  too  rapidly  a 
pJcasnrc-riddcn  people.  Among  too 
many  a  worldly  life  is  gaining  popu- 
larity. It  is  the  excessive  pleasures 
of  their  daily  lives  in  which  they  in- 
dulge that  make  the  Sunday  theatre 
or  concert  so  innocent  to  those  who 
argue  in  their  favor.  The  general 
spirit  of  the  age  is  one  to  be  resisted. 
No  ridicule  should  baffle  us,  and  no 
sophistry  should  stay  us  in  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  insinuating  dangers  of 
everything  in  the  nature  of  worldly 
amusement  on  the  Sabbath.  What  we 
really  need  is  less  amusement  and  more 
serious  consideration  for  the  weightier 
things  of  time  and  eternity. 

If  we  cannot  control  w  h  it  is  unde- 
sirable we  can  at  least  discourage  or 
resist  it;  and  the  Latter-day  Saints 
know  well  enough  what  is  required  of 
them  not  to  excuse  their  improper 
pastimes  by  what  exists,  or  by  what 
others  do.  Parents  should  have  dis- 
cernment enough  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  themselves,  against 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  times,  even 
though  their  brethren  and  sisters  about 
them  should  be  forgetful  of  their  high 
calling  and  indifferent  to  its  observ- 
ance. It  is  a  time  when  men  should 
guard  sacredly  the  religious  life  of 
the  home ;  and  the  home  cannot  be 
neglected  in  the  presence  of  the  myriad 
of  dangers  to  the  moral  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. If  the  Latter-day  Saints  per- 
form carefully  the  duties  that  belong 
to  the  home  life,  society  will  soon  lose 
many  of  its  temptations,  and  many  of 
its  evils  would  cease.  There  are  so 
many  unseen  pit-falls  that  we  are  not 


safe  in  trusting  ourselves  to  appear- 
ances.— Joseph  F.  Smith. 

What  a  Teacher  Teaches. 

Every  teacher  teaches  two  lessons  at 
a  time — one  from  his  lesson  help,  and 
the  other  from  himself.  What  he  teach- 
es from  the  lesson  help  often  goes  wide 
of  the  mark ;  but  the  teaching  which 
goes  out  from  himself — his  person- 
ality, his  character,  his  life — goes  with- 
out aim  or  effort  straight  to  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils.  The  brightest  child  in 
the  class  may  fail  to  grasp  the  truth 
which  comes  from  the  teacher's  lips, 
but  the  dullest  child  in  the  class  will 
not  fail  to  absorb  the  lie — if  there  be 
a  lie — which  comes  from  the  teacher's 
life. 

I  know  a  good-natured,  loud-voiced, 
harum  scarum  sort  of  a  girl — not  a 
\pry  young  girl  either — who  has  been 
teaching  for — I  know  not  how  many 
year,-;.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  has 
ever  succeeded  in  teaching  a  lesson 
given  her  to  teach,  but  she  has  been 
the  most  sucessful  teacher  of  irrever- 
ence and  disorder  I  have  ever  known. 
She  not  only  teaches  these  two  sub- 
jects to  her  own  class,  but  she  teaches 
them  to  all  the  classes  in  her  part  of 
the  school  room — and  without  even 
trying. 

.\nd  I  could  tell  you  about  a  wom- 
an— and  you  could  tell  me  about  one, 
too — who  has  yet  to  learn  the  simplest 
rules  of  the  art  of  teaching,  but  who 
has  never  been  to  her  class  without 
teaching  successfully  some  lesson  in 
the  art  of  being  kind  or  gentle  or 
charitable — and  all  without  knowing 
that  she  was  teaching  anything  at  all. 

It  is  not  what  the  teacher  says,  so 
much  as  what  he  is,  that  makes  for 
success  in  his  holv  calling. — Edward 
Leigh  Pell. 


A  successful  railroad  president  was 
once  asked  by  a  young  man,  "What  is 
the  secret  of  success?"  "My  boy,"  he 
said,  "there  is  no  secret :  it  is  just 
work,  work,  work.''  In  all  likelihood 
this  was  not  the  answer  the  voung 
man  anticipated. 
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During 


October     the     Beatitudes 
should  be  recited  as  a  whole. 

If  the  drilling  suggested  for  Au- 
gust and  September  has  been  faithful- 
ly done,  each  pupil  should  now  be  able 
to  repeat  every  word  of  this  beautiful 
concert  recitation.  Therefore,  the  Oc- 
tober work  should  be  comparatively 
easy  and  show  the  fruits  of  your 
previous  labors. 

The  Beatitudes. 

(Matthew  5:3-12.) 

3  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit: 
for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for 
they  shall  be  comforted. 

5  Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. 

6  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness: 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

7  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart: 
for  they  shall  see  God. 

9  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers : 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. 

10  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake:  for 
their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

11  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

12  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad: 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven : 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you. 


(  Deserct  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  281.) 

He  left  His  Father's  Courts  on  high. 
With  man  to  live,  for  man  to  die ; 
A  world  to  purchase  and  to  save. 
And  seal  a  triumph  o'er  the  grave. 

Courtesy  in  Sunday  School  Work. 

"Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  defect 
of  fine  perceptions." — Emerson. 

Life  is  made  up  of  little  things. 
Eternity  itself  is  composed  of  little  sec- 
onds of  time.  Success  depends  upon 
the  observance  of  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant trifles.  When  the  rich  young 
ruler  asked  the  Savior,  "What  good 
thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eter- 
nal life,"  the  Master  answered  by 
naming  not  one  thing,  but  several :  "If 
thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 
mandments." As  there  is  no  one  great 
thing  a  man  may  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  so  is  there  no  one  thing  a  super- 
intendent may  do  to  have  a  successful 
."-Sunday  School.  He  must  observe  the 
little  things,  and  attend  to  these  little 
things  constantly.  Chief  among  the 
many  things  oftenest  neglected  in  Sun- 
day School  work  is  Courtesy. 

Burke  once  declared  that  manners 
are  of  more  importance  than  laws ; 
and  in  explanation  of  the  statement, 
said,  "Upon  rnanners,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  laws  depend.  The  law  can 
touch  us  here  and  there,  now  and 
then ;  manners  are  what  vex  and 
soothe,  corrupt  our  purity,  exalt  or  de- 
base, barbarize  or  refine,  by  a  con- 
stant, steady,  uniform,  insensible  op- 
eration like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe 
in.  They  give,  then,  whole  form  and 
color  to  our  lives.      According  to  their 
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quality  they  aid  morals,  and  they  sup- 
ply them  or  totally  destroy  them." 

This  being  true,  courtesy  among 
officers,  teachers  and  pupils  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  moral  education  of  the  child.  Im- 
perceptibly, and  almost  unconsciously, 
the  attitude  of  one  to  the  oth^r  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  the  grow- 
ing character  of  the  boys  and  girls — 
helps  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  school. 

There  is  nothing  proclaims  so  quick- 
ly the  character  of  a  Stake  Board  as 
the  decorum  of  its  members,  as  mani- 
fested toward  each  other  and  towards 
visitors.  How  necessary,  then,  for 
Stake  Boards  to  be  kind  and  courte- 
ous. The  treatment  they  accord  the 
stake  presidency  and  General  Board 
members,  for  example,  will  be  the 
treatment  they  merit  from  the  local 
officers  and  teachers.  There  are  stake 
superintendencies  in  the  Church  who 
never  fail  to  meet  at  the  station,  eith- 
er in  person  or  by  representatives,  the 
visitors  appointed  bv  authority  to  vis- 
it their  stakes.  The  effect  of  this 
courteous  reception  is  most  pleasing. 
Tt  not  only  establishes  confidence  be- 
tween the  official  visitor  and  the  Stake 
Roard,  but  demands  from  that  visitor 
the  very  best  service  he  is  capable  of 
sending. 

By  such  little  acts  of  courtesy  local 
schools  may  receive  the  best  possible 
service  from  stake  superintendencies 
and  members  of  Stakes  Boards.  By 
giving  proper  deference  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  the  ward,  schools  will  not  only 
receive  warmer  and  more  spontaneous 
support  from  these  officials,  but  will 
be  teaching  the  children  a  constant  les- 
son in  proper  respect  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

The  teacher  who  is  always  respect- 
ful and  decorous  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward her  pnoils  often  teaches  a  more 


impressive  lesson  than  received  from 
the  prepared  outline  for  the  dav.  Her 
"good  morning,"  when  given  sincerely, 
may  mean  more  to  the  discouraged  or 
disgruntled  boy  than  her  fifteen  min- 
utes talk  on  "Good  order." 

But  all  these  acts  of  courtesy  among 
members  of  the  Sundav  School  Union 
must  spring  from  sincerity.  They 
must  not  be  "put  on"  as  rouge  on 
vanity's  cheek.  "To  sav  what  good  of 
fashion  we  can,"  savs  Emerson,  "it 
rests  on  reality,  and  hates  nothing  so 
much  as  pretenders."  "True  nobility 
resides  in  character."  Let  our  court- 
eous acts,  then,  be  the  honest  expres- 
sions of  good  will,  and  of  unfeigned 
love. 

If.  as  St.  Paul  declares,  "Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners," 
surely  pure  communications  will  foster 
good  manners.  One  thing  we  should 
always  remember, — that  every  hour  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  be  courteous. 
There  will  never  be  any  one  great  oc- 
casion when  we  may  win  an  eternal 
reputation  for  courtesy.  We  must  "keep 
the  commandments,"  or  in  other  words 
be  courteous  under  every  little  circum- 
stance, and  to  all  into  whose  company 
we  may  go. 

The  effect  of  a  courteous  remark 
is  well  shown  by  the  servant's  response 
to  Washington's  polite  remark  that 
he  regretted  giving  her  the  trouble  of 
■ipening  the  door  for  him  to  depart. 
She  bowed  courteously,  and  gracefu'- 
ly  answered,  "I  should  much  preier 
to  open  it  for  you  to  come  in."  Both 
were  happier  and  the  world  better  for 
this  heartfelt  courtesy  from  a  humble 
servant.  Such  occasions  present  them- 
selves constantly.  They  seem  insig- 
nificant at  the  time — mere  trifles ;  but 
life  is  made  up  of  just  .such  trifles, 
and  success  depends  upon  what  value 
we  put  upon  them.  Let  us  be  courte- 
ous because  our  souls  arc  refined. 


"Though  we  travel  the  wcrld  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry 
it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not." 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 


Geo.  D.  Pypcr,  General  Sceretary:  John  F.  Bennett,  Genera!  Treasurer. 


The  Nickel  Fund  for  1910. 

For  many  years  the  last  Siindav  in 
October  has  been  set  apart  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Nickel  Fund.  This  fund 
is  created  for  the  purpose  of  meetins^ 
the  expenses  of  the  general  Sunda 
School  work  in  all  the  world ;  and 
while  the  expenses  have  grown  enor- 
mously from  year  to  year  and  especial- 
ly of  late,  still  the  General  Board  hr- 
not  felt  disposed  to  increase  the  burden 
upon  the  Sunday  Schools.  Therefore, 
the  requirement  has  remained  the  same 
as  when  the  fund  was  first  established, 
namely :  a  donation  of  five  cents  from 
every  enrolled  member  of  the  .Sunday 
Schools.  This  does  not  prohibit  men 
of  means  from  making  larger  dona- 
tions if  they  feel  so  disposed. 

Until  last  year  the  collection  of  th? 
Nickel  Fund  has  been  very  satisfactory 
to  the  Board.  In  1909,  however,  the 
collection  was  verv  disappointing ;  in 
fact,  in  a  year  when  the  General  Board 
had  laid  out  very  expensive  convention 
plans,  the  nickel  fund  fell  ofif  consid- 
erably, crippling  our  work  very  much. 
We  cannot  believe  that  this  deficiency 
was  due  to  any  decrease  in  Sunday 
School  interest.  Our  superintendents 
are  active  and  earnest,  and  awake  to 
their  responsibilities.  The  falling  away 
was  no  doubt  due  to  other  causes. 
Some  superintendents  did  not  receive 
envelopes.  In  other  cases,  changes  in 
the  superintendencies  were  not  report- 
ed to  the  General  Board  and  the  en- 
velopes were  sent  to  the  wrong  ad- 
dresses. 

Now,  the  General  Board  is  depend- 
ing upon  this  Nickel  Fund  for  the 
means  with  which  to  conduct  its  Sim- 
day  School  work ;  and  Sunday  School 
superintendents  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand  ought  to  be  broad  and  liberal 
and  see  that  the  collection  is  at  least 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  money  is 
not    used    for    any    private    purposes. 


Twenty  per  cent  goes  to  the  stake 
board  and  eighty  per  cent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Board  to  be  used  strictly  for  Sun- 
day School  purposes. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  fund  for  1910  and  avoid  delay  in 
closing  up  the  matter,  we  suggest  the 
following  method : 

The  Nickel  envelopes  will  be  sent  to 
you  late  in  September.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  October,  let  enough  be  de- 
livered to  each  teacher  to  supply  all  the 
members  of  the  class.  The  teacher 
should  write  the  names  of  the  pupils 
upon  the  envelopes  and  deliver  them 
on  the  first  two  Sundays  in  October. 
If  any  members  of  the  class  are  ab- 
sent on  both  Sundays,  their  envelopes 
should  be  sent  them  by  neighboring 
pupils,  or,  better  still,  delivered  by  the 
teacher  personally.  Here  may  be  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  call  upon  ab- 
sentees. If  this  method  is  followed 
every  pupil  will  receive  an  envelope 
— an  important  item  in  t'.iis  collection. 
On  the  other  three  Sundays  of  October 
the  collections  should  be  made,  the  last 
Sunday  being  utilized  to  close  up  the 
fund  and  make  the  report.  In  this  way 
the  matter  can  he  taken  care  of  and 
cleaned  up  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  Sunday  School 
superintendents  to  have  the  business 
out  of  the  way. 

If  anv  superintendents  have  a  better 
way  of  collecting  the  fund  than  the  one 
now  suggested,  they,  of  course,  are  at 
liberty  to  follow  it ;  but  if  they  are  de- 
sirous of  trying  a  new  plan,  the  one  we 
offer  has  the  approval  of  the  Genera! 
Superintendency. 

Please  remember  that  this  fund  as 
collected  should  be  turned  over  imme- 
diately to  the  stake  treasurer  who,  in 
turn,  after  deducting  twenty  per  cent 
for  stake  purposes,  should  torward  the 
balance  to  General  Treasurer  lohn  F. 
Bennett,  44  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt 
Lake  Citv. 


Librarians'  Department. 


Levi  W.  Richards,  Chairman :  John  M.  Mills,  Howard  R.  Driggs. 


[We  give  herewith  a  papei  .^.i  "The  Li- 
brarians' Department,"  prepared  by  Wil- 
ford  Warnick.  and  read  by  Supt.  J.  W. 
Walker,  Alpine  Stake,  as  the  author  was 
unable  to  be  present,  at  the  Sunday  School 
Convention  held  at  Provo,  March  20, 
1910.] 

Perhaps  the  hbrarians'  department 
has  been  least  understood  and  least 
used  of  any  department  in  the  Sunday 
School.  To  many,  the  idea  of  a  library 
has  consisted  of  the  roll  and  record 
books,  song  books,  and  perhaps  a  few 
Testaments  and  other  Church  works. 
The  librarian's  duty  was  to  pass  an  1 
gather  these.  The  only  qualifica*;ions 
he  seemed  to  need  were  faithfulness 
and  punctuality  in  these  humble  duties. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  this 
is  a  small  part  of  what  the  library 
should  contain,  and  what  a  librarian 
should  do. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
school,  the  library  should  contain  :  1st, 
The  standard  works  of  the  Church, 
viz. :  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  and  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  together  with  the  princi- 
pal commentaries  and  gospel  discus- 
sioris  that  have  been  written  by  our 
Elders,  such  as  The  Voice  of  Warning, 
Key  to  Theology,  Articles  of  Faith, 
History  of  the  Church,  Compendium, 
and  One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormon- 
ism. 

2nd.  It  should  contain  books  of  ref- 
erence for  the  teachers,  such  as  Bible 
and  Book  of  Mormon  Dictionaries,  a 
standard  Dictionary,  Church  histories, 
some  books  of  good  stories  for  our 
Primary  and  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ments and,  I  will  say  here  that  our 
magazine,  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
is  full  of  help  for  every  department  of 
the  Sunday  School,  and  each  issue  con- 
tains a  number  of  good  stories  that 
should  be  used  by  the  teachers.  Too 
often  our  teachers  do  not  have  the  nec- 
essary reference  books  for  the  proper 
preparation  of  their  lessons.  And  if 
these   are   not   supplied,   our  teachers 


have  to  do  without  them,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  classes. 
But  if  the  library  contains  these  books, 
it  adds  an  incentive  for  the  teachers  to 
come  together  and  study ,thus  strength- 
ening our  weekly  preparation  meet- 
ings. 

3rd.  The  library  should  contain 
some  good  books  for  the  boys  and  girls 
to  read — some  that  they  would  like  to 
read.  Next  to  good  companions  there 
is  nothing  better  for  our  boys  and  girls 
than  good  books. 

The  reading  habit  properly  directed 
is  a  safeguard  to  our  children.  It  not 
only  keeps  them  out  of  temptation,  but 
furnishes  them  with  food  for  good, 
wholesome  thought.  1  realize  that 
the  foregoing  outline  is  but  an  ideal  to 
many  of  our  Sunday  Schools,  but  I 
also  believe  that  some  of  our  schools 
are  accomplishing  much  good  along 
this  line.  The  thing  for  us  to  do,  if 
we  have  no  library,  is  to  commence 
working  to  obtain  one.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  \'ay,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  can  overcome  them  all.  Pos- 
sibly the  first  difficulty  would  be  in  g;t- 
ting  the  right  kind  of  a  librarian.  Get 
the  best  you  can  and  give  him  some- 
thing to  work  with.  Get  some  books 
anil  a  place  to  keen  them,  and  let  the 
librarian  exercise  a  little  authority.  Let 
him  carry  the  key  and  have  the  teach- 
ers get  their  books  fr(5m  him  ;  and  the 
pupils  get  their  books  through  their 
teachers. 

Another  difficulty  is  in  getting  the- 
books.  This  can  be  done  in  a  number 
of  ways.  The  Sunday  School  can  give 
an  occasional  concert  and  in  this  way 
advertise  as  well. as  get  some  necessary 
means.  Again,  there  are  always  those 
in  a  ward  that  are  willing  to  contribute 
to  this  good  cause.  But  if  they  do, 
get  their  contribution  in  money,  not 
books,  so  that  you  can  get  the  right 
kind,  for  too  often  books  that  are  con- 
tributed arc  of  little  or  no  value.  Some 
of  our  Sunday  Schools  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  buying  books 
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and  giving  them  to  pupils  as  prizes.  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  to  organize 
class  libraries  (as  some  of  our  da}' 
schools  have  done)  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  books  to  the  pupils  individually, 
give  them  to  the  classes.  Then  that 
class  will  get  the  use  of  the  books  and 
so,  also,  will  the  class  that  comes  after 
it.  If  the  classes  receive  prizes  for 
punctuality,  regularity,  or  any  other 
special  virtue,  it  would  furnish  an  in- 
centive for  the  faithful  boys  arid  girls 
to  labor  with  the  more  careless  pupils, 
thus  plantng  within  them  the  germ  of 
missionary  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our 
library  work  is  to  get  the  children  who 
need  it  most  to  read  the  books.     I  be- 


lieve this  must  be  done  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  librarians  and  teach- 
ers. They  must  get  close  to  the  pupils, 
learn  their  likes  and  dislikes,  read  or 
tell  part  of  the  book  to  them  and  they 
will  very  likely  read  the  rest  them- 
selves. There  is  a  splendid  chapter  on 
this  subject  in  the  Parents"  Class  Out- 
line, to  which  I  refer  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  our  libraries 
are  just  commencing  their  usefulness. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
them  in  the  past ;  too  much  can  not  be 
given  them  in  the  future.  Books  are 
a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  youth, 
a  help  to  middle  age,  and  a  comfort 
to  the  old  and  feeble. 


Chon^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department, 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman :   Geo.   D.   Pyf'cr,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhic. 


March  Music — How  it  can  be 
Improved. 

By  IV.  N.  B.  Shepherd. 

"What  is  and  what  is  not  appropri- 
ate march  music?" 

From  my  experience  I  find  quite  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  ex- 
isting among  Sunday  School  workers ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  matter 
is  given  proper  thought  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  marching  in  our  Sunday 
Schools — the  time,  place  and  occasion 
— but  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
viz.,  that  it  should  be — 

First,  of  a  sacred  character. 

Second,  of  a  simple  character,  mu- 
sically, especially  as  to  rhythm. 

Now  as  to  the  first  proposition  :  It 
is  a  common  complaint  that  our  chil- 
dren and  indeed  many  of  our  older 
people  lack  reverence  for  sacred  places 
and  sacred  occasions.  This  fault  has 
been  considered  of  such  importance 
as  to  call  forth  from  several  of  our 
leading  brethren,  recently,  special  in- 
struction and  exhortation  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  reformation  in  this 
respect.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
place  in  which  to  begin  such  a  refor- 


mation than  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 
We  must  insist  that  the  Sunday  School 
is  a  sacred  place  and  occasion  and 
anything  of  a  frivolous  or  secular  na- 
ture must  not  enter  there.  How  often 
have  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Sunday 
School  officers,  members  of  Stake 
Boards,  and  even  Superintendents  the 
remark :  "Ah  that  is  good  march  mu- 
sic !  The  children  can  step  to  that  all 
right"  applied  to  the  performance  of 
some  light,  quick,  catchy  step  or  some 
frivolous  secular  selection.  True, 
such  music  may  tickle  the  ear  and  in- 
duce a  sprightly  step — just  as  it  would 
in  the  dance  hall ;  but  I  think  that  this 
is  not  the  object  of  our  marching 
in  Sunday  School.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  good  order  while 
the  classes  are  moving  from  one  part 
of  the  building  to  another  and  during 
the  dismissal  of  the  school.  And  if 
this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
march  in  a  quiet  stately  and  reverential 
manner  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Great  power  and  responsibility  rest 
with  our  choristers  and  organists  in 
the  selection  of  music  to  be  rendered 
in  our  schools,  because  the  kind  of 
music  has  so  much  to  do  with  turn- 
ing the  minds  of  the  children  in  rev- 
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erential  and  sacred  channels.  I  won- 
der how  many  of  our  organists  fully 
appreciate  this  great  responsibility. 
.\s  Solomon  said,  "There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,"  and  I  contend  that  the 
Sunday  School  is  not  the  place  for 
frivolous  and  light  music — even  for 
marching  purposes.  I  am  in  favor  of 
using  march  music  that  has  associated 
with  it,  if  possible,  religious  sentiment, 
and  in  line  with  this,  some  processional 
hymn  could  occasionally  be  used  with 
propriety — such  hymns  for  example 
as  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers," 
■'Hark,  Listen  to  the  Trumpeters"  and 
others  that  were  written  to  be  used 
as  sacred  marches.  Some  object  to 
hymns  for  marching  purposes  because 
they  say  it  is  monotonous  ;  but  I  am 
inchned  to  think  that  the  words  of 
many  of  the  well  known  processional 
hymns  are  sure  to  come  to  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  in  the  march  and 
thus  the  monotony  would  be  banished. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  see  any  good  rea- 
son why,  occasionally,  the  children 
should  not  learn  to  sing,  as  they  march, 
these  beautifiil  hymns  referred  to.  If 
this  were  done  I  am  quite  sure  the 
objection  of  monotony  would  not  hold 
good  and  it  would  always  compel  the 
keepinc:  of  good  step — because  it 
\\ould  h^  very  difficult  indeed  to  sing 
in  one  time  and  step  in  another. 

Now  as  to  the  second  proposition : 
That  the  music  should  be  of  a  simple 
character,  especially  as  to  rhvthm. 

It  is  quite  a  temptation  to  an  or- 
ganist to  play  something  interesting, 
musically. forgetting  perhaps  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  the  verv  little  folks  to 
step  to  broken  time.  I,  therefore,  ad- 
vise the  selection  of  pieces  the  time 
of  which  is  common,  simple  and  plain, 
not  broken,  and  in  which  the  accented 
beat  can  be  played  very  distinctly. 
Again  I  cite  as  examples  that  answer 
this  requirement  the  hymns  already 
named.  While  I  favor  this  simple 
music  it  does  wt  follo\\-  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  poor  (|uality.  Who 
will    dare   to  question    the   quality   of 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  hymn  men- 
tioned? And  there  are  many  good 
selections  that  by  careful  search  could 
be  found.  I  do  not  desire  that  it  be 
understood  that  I  recommend  the  use 
of  hymn  tunes  exclusively.  There  are 
many  instrumental  march  selections 
that  are  appropriate. 

Now  having  said  this  much  on  what 
in  my  opinion  is  proper  and  appropri- 
ate music,  it  is  right  that  I  should  say 
something  in  answer  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  committee  :  How 
can  improvement  be  brought  about? 
My  answer  in  a  few  words  is  this : 
Choristers  and  organists  themselves 
should  first  of  all  sense  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them  of  cultivating 
and  maintaining  a  sacred  and  rever- 
ential spirit  in  the  Sabbath  School.  If 
they  appreciate  this  it  will  surely  fol- 
low that  they  will  make  the  selections 
along  the  lines  pointed  out  and  the 
desired  results  will  be  obtained. 

I  submit  a  few  selections  that  I  think 
are  suitable,  namely : 

"Onward   Christian   Soldiers." 

"Hark,  Listen  to  the  Trumpeters." 

"In  our  lovely  Deseret." 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

"We  are  all  enlisted  till  the  conflict 
is  o'er." 

The  foregoing  are  found  in  our 
Srmday  School  Song  Book. 

March — Frederick  A.  Williams, 
page  19. 

"Marathon" — page  30. 

"Pioneers  March" — page  39. 

"The  Silver  Garion,"  (first  two 
liages  )  — page   5 1 . 

"Priests  March" — page  58. 

"In  the  Park" — page  4. 

'i'hese  are  from  "School  and  Gym- 
nasium Marches,"  half  dollar  edition, 
Oliver  Ditson  and  Co. 

"Forest  King" — Published  in  sheet 
form. 

"Maich  Pontifical" — by  Goimod — 
"(Ivms  for  the  Organ." 

"Dedication  March"  — "Brainard's 
Collection  of  Marches." 
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Utah,  Fairest  Utah. 


Allegro  Moderate. 


Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


1.  Sweet  native  land,    of      thee         I  sing,  An    authem    to     our  Lord  and  King.From 

2.  The  pride  of   no  -  ble      pi     -    o  -  neers,  Tlie  land  made  sacred      by  their  tears,    In 

3.  Where  modest  se  -  go        li  -    lies  grow  And  streams  of  crystal    wa-ters  flow;  'Tis 

4.  Where  giant  mountains  kiss      the  sky,  And  peaceful    valleys    slumber    by,  Here 
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hill  and  vale  let  free  -  dom  ring,  In 
creasing  fame  come  with  thy  years.  Oh 
rapture  thrills  my  bos  -  om  so,  For 
let    me  live    and      let         me  die.        In 
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Utah,  fair-est,  fairest 
Utah,  fairest,  fairest 
U-tah,  fairest,  fair  est 
U  tah,  fair  est,  fair-est 
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SUCCESS. 

There  is  no  success  save  it  be  self-wrought.  Your  employer  will 
generously  reward  those  who  generously  labor  for  him.  Those  who 
are  kind,  charitable  and  just  will  inspire  a  return  of  love  and  grati- 
tude. It  is  a  fact  that  "like  begets  like,"  and  that  if  we  desire  from 
our  fellows  the  rewards  of  the  world,  sacrifices  must  be  made,  or  we 
shall  neither  merit  nor  receive  them. — Abraham  Lincoln. 


Parents'  Department. 

Hcnrv  H.  Rolaf'p.  Chainnon:  -Howard  R.  Dr'^gs.  Nathan   T.  Porter. 

WHAT  PARENTS'  CLASSES  AKE  DOING. 

Report  comes  from  Sisters  Anna  S.  Rockwood  and  Esther  Hamner, 
of  lona,  Bingham  Stake,  that  the  Parents'  Class  of  that  ward  inaugurat- 
ed a  general  movement  throughout  the  ward  on  Arbor  Day,  by  which 
the  public  grounds  within  their  city  were  beautified.  The  Bishopric 
called  on  all  men  of  the  ward  to  turn  out  with  teams  and  tools,  and 
practically  the  entire  male  population  of  the  ward  responded.  Not  o  ily 
were  the  public  grounds  improved,  but  the  meeting  house  grounds  were 
also  cleaned  and  the  fences  surrounding  same  were  painted.  The  si^ 
"lers  of  the  ward  on  the  same  day  entertained  all  of  the  workers,  to- 
gether with  the  Stake  Presidency  and  County  Commissioners,  so  that 
two  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner.  In  the  evening  the  young 
people  tendered  a  free  ball  to  every  one  who  participated  in  this  general 
movement. 

This  ward  has  also  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  Public  Improvement  Society,  and  another  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  a  curfew  law.  It  is  this  kind  of  practical,  active  work  that 
makes  Parents'  Classes  successful,  and  makes  the  securing  of  attendance 
an  easy  matter. 


SUNDAY  BASE-BALL. 


Whereas,  The  habit  of  playing  base-ball  on  the  Sabbath  day 
is  becoming  more  or  less  prevalent  among  the  young  men  through- 
out this  stake ;  and, 


Whereas,  We  believe  this  practice  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
proper  social,  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  youth  of  the 
land ;  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Stake  Superintendency,  Stake 
Board  members,  and  other  workers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Tooele  Stake  of  Zion  in  Union  meeting  assembled,  hereby  express 
our  hearty  disapproval  of  this  practice  and  pledge  our  mutual  aid, 
both  by  precept  and  example  in  discouraging  such  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  that  we  substitute  therefor  Saturday  afternoon 
for  base-ball  and  kindred  amusements. 

Alonzo  J.  Stookey, 

In  behalf  of  the  Sunday  School  workers  of  the  Tooele  Stake 
of  Zion. 


Theological  Department. 


Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Cha'rman;  James  E.  Tahnage,  John  M.  Mills.  Milluii  Bcnnion. 


Paul's  Arre^  at   Jerusalem  and  His 
Trial  Before  Philip  at  Caesarea. 

Paul  had  now  been  in  the  ministry 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  he  was  mak- 
ing his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He 
wished  above  all  things  to  set  himself 
right  with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  him 
there  which  had  already  so  much  im- 
peded his  labors.  With  him  he  had 
brought  alms,  collected  for  the  mother 
Church  in  Corinth  and  Macedonia. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Elders  of  the 
Church,  presided  over  by  James,  he 
gave  an  account  of  all  that  "God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his 
ministry"  since  he  had  last  parted  with 
them  four  years  before.  .Although  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  was  extended 
to  him  by  the  leading  Elders,  there 
were  still  some  who  had  been  taught  to 
hate  his  very  name  and  to  believe  that 
he  went  about  "teaching  the  Jews  to 
forsake  Moses,  saying  they  ought  not 
to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs." 

Paul's  visit  was  made  during  Pente- 
cost. The  festival  had  attracted  multi- 
tudes and  the  temple  was  thronged 
.  with  worshipers  from  every  land. 
Among  these  were  Jews  from  Ephesus 
and  other  Asiatic  cities  who  had  com- 
bated Paul  and  who  looked  upon  him 
as  an  apostate  Israelite.  When  they 
found  him  in  the  tcmijle,  they  sprang 
upon  him  shouting,  "Men  of  Israel, 
help.  This  is  the  man  that  teachctli 
everything  against  the  people  and  t'lj 
law.  and  this  place." 
.  Both  within  and  without  the  Church 
Paul's  whole  course  had  strongly  of- 
fended the  more  bigoted  and  fanatical 
of  the  Jews.  A  mob  was  soon  stirred 
up  against  him  from  which  he  was 
rescued  by  Claudius  Lysias,  the  Ro- 
man captain  of  guards.  Guarded  liy 
a  considerable  number  of  soldiers, 
Paul  was  sent  to  Caesarea  to  be  deliv- 
ered over  to  Felix,  the  Roman  procur- 


ator or  governor  of  Judea,  together 
with  the  following  concise  yet  explicit 
dispatch:  "Claudius  Lysias  sends 
greeting  to  the  most  excellent  Felix 
the  governor.  This  man  was  appre- 
hended by  the  Jews,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  killed  by  them,  when  I  came 
and  rescued  him  with  my  military 
guard ;  for  I  learnt  that  he  was  a  Ro- 
man citizen.  And  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain the  charge  which  they  had  to  al- 
lege against  him,  I  took  him  down  to 
their  Sanhedrin :  and  there  I  found 
that  the  charge  had  reference  to  cer- 
tain questions  of  their  law,  and  that 
he  was  accused  of  no  offense  worthy 
of  death  or  imprisonment.  And  now 
having  received  information  that  a  plot 
is  about  to  be  formed  against  the 
man's  life,  I  send  him  to  thee  forth- 
with and  I  have  told  his  accusers  that 
thev  must  bring  their  charge  before 
thee.    Farewell.'"    ( Acts  23  :'26-30.) 

Before  Felix,  the  charg'e  against 
Paul  was  presented  by  Ananias,  the 
high  priest,  and  by  a  hired  attorney 
named  Tertulhis.  "The  Jews,  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  empire,  seem  to 
have  had  no  professed  advocates  of 
their  own  ;  and  being  themselves  little 
acc|uaint'd  with  the  laws  and  forms 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  they  had 
to  employ  Roman  advocates."  (Gloag. ") 

Tertullus,  after  an  encomium  that 
was  historically  false  and  the  most  ex- 
aggerated flattery,  presented  to  Felix 
the  following  charges  against  Paul : 
He  was  ( 1 )  a  mover  of  sedition 
among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world  ;  (2)  a  ring  leader  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarines;  and  (3)  a  profaner  of 
the  temple. 

Paul  conducted  his  own  defense 
with  great  skill.  "There  is  scarcely  a 
more  striking  contrast  in  the  records 
of  oratory  than  that  between  the  ful- 
some harangue  of  the  hired  advocate 
Tertullus  and  the  manly  simplicity  of 
Paul's  defense.  His  own  attitude  to- 
ward Roman  magistrates  was  invari- 
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ably  that  of  a"  respectful  but  independ- 
ent citizen."   (William  Smith.) 

Paul  answered  the  first  charge  by 
showing  that  he  had  spent  but  a  few 
quiet  days  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  they 
had  no  witnesses  to  prove  that  either 
in  Jerusalem  or  anywhere  else  he  had 
been  a  mover  of  sedition.  Thus  the 
only  charge  which  was  serious  before 
Roman  law  was  thrown  out  of  court. 
To  the  second  charge,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  a  ringleader  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarines,  but  denied  that 
it  was  a  heresy  against  the  Jewish 
religion.  The  third  charge  he  an- 
swered by  telling  exactly  what  he  had 
done  at  the  temple  and  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  only  witnesses  against 
him,  the  Asiatic  Jews,  were  absent. 
They  had  not  dared  to  come  because 
they  were  the  ones  who  had  done  the 
wrong  and  were  liable  to  punishment. 

Felix  deferred  a  decision,  saying: 
''When  I  shall  have  a  more  correct  un- 
derstanding of  this  faith,  and  Lysias 
shall  come  down,  I  will  give  the  par- 
ties a  hearing." 

One  of  his  real  reasons  for  detain- 
ing him  was  that  he  "hoped  also  that 
money  would  be  given  him  of  Paul." 
The  times  were  full  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, and  Felix  was  venal  and  av- 
aricious. He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
Paul  would  devote  the  funds,  raised 
in  distant  churches  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Judea,  to  the  purchase  of  his 
own  freedom,  and  hence  he  "sent  for 
liim  the  oftener." 

But  this  gave  Paul  a  chance  to 
preach  to  those  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  heard  him.    "And  he  sent  for 


Paul  and  heard  concerning  the  faith 
in  Christ.  And  as  he  reasoned  con- 
cerning righteousness  and  temperance, 
and  the  judgment  to  come,  Felix  was 
terrified  and  answered,  "Go  thy  way 
for  this  time  and  when  I  have  a  con- 
venient season   I  will  call  for  thee." 

Doubtless  the  imprisonment  was  the 
best  thing  for  Paul  himself.  He  was 
sickly  and  worn  out  and  needed  rest. 
And  during  these  two  years  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  realizing,  and  as- 
similating in  all  their  fulness  the  doc- 
trines he  had  so  long  proclaimed  t 
others.  Not  until  Felix  was  removed 
as  governor  and  Porcius  Festus  came 
to  fill  his  place  did  Paul  receive  any 
further  hearing. 

The  city  of  Caesarea  itself,  where 
Paul  spent  his  two  years  of  imprison- 
ment, may  be  of  some  interest  to  us. 
The  city  was  once  of  considerable  im- 
portance, but  its  glory  was  short-lived, 
its  decay  being  as  complete  as  its  rise 
was  arbitrary  and  sudden.  It  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  honor  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  It  was  provided 
with  everything  that  could  contribute 
to  magnificence,  amusement,  and 
health.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  procurators,  the  quarters  of 
Roman  soldiers,  and  the  port  by  which 
Judea  was  entered  from  the  west.  A 
Roman  impress  was  given  to  every- 
thing and  the  foreign  influence  was 
great.  Everywhere  were  Greek  statues 
and  temples  and  there  was  a  standing 
quarrel  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jews  as  to  whether  it  was  a  Greek 
city  or  a  Jewish  city.  Its  location  was 
about  sixty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 


"The  husandman  that  laboreth  must  be  first  partaker  of  the  fruits. 
Consider  what  I  say;  and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding  in  all  things. 
Remember  that  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  was  raised  from  the  dead 
according  to  my  gospel." — II.  Timothy:  ii:  6-8. 
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tlrnry  Peterson.  Chairman:  James  W.  Ure.  Horace  H.  Cumminss,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 


Fourth  Year  Bible  Lesson  61 . 

The  subject  matter  of  this  lesson  is 
a  poem  written  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, lamenting  the  idolatry  of  his 
people  that  caused  them  so  great  suf- 
fering and  the  destruction  of  their  city. 

As  it  deals  with  a  poem  the  lesson 
is  literary,  not  doctrinal.  It  has  some 
difficulties.  The  subject  matter  is  an- 
cient, and  does  not  therefore  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  present  generation.  Its 
poetic  form  has  largely  been  lost  in 
the  translations  through  which  it  has 
passed.  Slight  traces  of  poetic  form 
can  be  seen  yet  in  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  five  chapters  contains  twenty-two 
stanzas,  one  chapter  having  three 
verses  to  the  stanzas.  The  alliteration 
of  the  original  Hebrew  however  has 
been  lost. 

In  presenting  the  lesson  it  would  be 
well  for  teachers  to  single  out  for  con- 
sideration in  the  class  those  verses 
that  most  strongly  appeal  to  them,  it 
being  impossible  to  consider  the  entire 
five  chapters. 

Instead  of  the  disconnected  aims 
suggested  in  the  outlines  it  would  be 
better  to  continue  the  general  aim  giv- 
en in  the  August  Juvenile  under  les- 
son 59. 

Teachers  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
present  this  lesson  with  satisfactory 
results  might  leave  it  out  and  divide 
the  last  lesson  for  the  month  into  two, 
one  on  Daniel  and  his  companions,  and 
one  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. 

LESSON  62. 

In  presenting  this  lesson  it  will  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  "Remnant  of  Judah  in  the 
Holy  Land"  were  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched  inhabitants  that  had  been 
left  after  repeated  conquests  and  de- 
portations of  the  best  people  from  the 
once  glorious  city.     The  most  prom- 


inent and  promising  Jews  by  frequent 
cullings  of  the  conquerers  had  been 
gathered  out  and  led  to  Babylon.  This 
poor  remnant  of  Jews  had  been  left 
to  till  the  fields  of  Jerusalem  because 
they  were  not  considered  dangerous  by 
the  conquerers.  Of  these  things  Jere- 
miah was  the  eye  witness  in  Jerusalem 
as  Ezekiel  in  Babylon :  "Jeremiah 
steadfastly  preached  the  duty  of  sub- 
mission. In  his  eyes  the  Chaldean  in- 
vasion was  the  divinely  ordained  chas- 
tisement of  Judah's  sin ;  the  ruthless 
enemies  of  his  country  were  only  ful- 
filling Jehovah's  righteous  will.  *  * 
Both  prophets  draw  an  appalling  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  Judah — the  prev- 
alence of  idolatry  of  the  most  debased 
type ;  the  iniquity  of  the  rulers ;  the 
fanatical  and  misguided  patriotism  • 
the  populace,  the  delusive  promises  of 
the  false  prophets,  who  proclaimed  that 
Jehovah's  indignation  was  overpast, 
that  Judah  had  already  suffered 
enough,  and  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
captives  from  the  yoke  of  Babylon 
was  imminent.    (Jer.  28)." 

The  rebellion  and  deportation  of 
Zedekiah ;  Ishmael's  conspiracy  and 
treacherous  murder  of  Gedeliah,  the 
last  king  or  governor,  the  going  down 
of  the  "remnant"  into  Egypt  were 
the  last  acts  in  bringing  Jerusalem 
to  its  terrible  and  ignominious  de- 
struction. 

The  two  prophets  mentioned  look  to 
the  better  class  of  Jews  exiled  in  Baby- 
Ion  as  the  hope  of  Israel.  To  them 
Jeremiah  directs  a  letter  (Jer.  29),  in 
v/hich  he  bids  them  submit  meekly  to 
their  hard  lot  and  wait  hopefully  for 
the  fulfilment  of  Jehovah's  purposes. 

Instead  of  the  minor  aims  suggested 
retain  the  one  referred  to  above, 
given  in  the  last  Juvenile,  which 
shows  the  divine  hand  in  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  idolatrous  Jews  and  in  the 
reassembling,  a  generation  later,  of 
those  more  pure  and  faithful. 
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LESSON    63. 

As  suggested  above, this  subject  mat- 
ter would  make  two  good  lessons  to 
youths  the  age  of  those  in  our  classes. 
One  good  lesson  could  be  made  on 
Daniel  and  his  companions  chosen  by 
the  king  from  the  exiles,  their  man- 
ner and  purity  of  life,  and  the  result 
in  the  health  and  wisdom  they  at- 
tained, and  the  favors  of  God  shown 
to  them,  .\nother  good  lesson  can  be 
made  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. 
This  lesson  is  interesting.  It  is  one 
that  is  concrete,  and  appeals  to  the 
dreamy  age  of  youth.  This  second 
chapter  of  Daniel  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  prophet  foreseeing  in  a 
broad  way  the  history  of  nations  un- 


winding itself  down  to  a  remote  fu- 
ture. It  is  plain  that  the  consti- 
tuent metals  of  the  image  represented 
various  empires  that  should  rise  in  turn 
upon  the  worlds  great  stage  of  social 
progress,  and  that  finally  the  God  of 
heaven  would  set  up  a  kingdom  that 
should  never  be  destroyed,  but  should 
stand  forever. 

The  application  of  Daniel's  interpre- 
tation to  history  is  undoubtedly  broad 
and  general,  and  those  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  world  em- 
pires should  be  careful  not  to  enter  in- 
to confusing  details 

Verse  fortv-four  suggests  to  the 
teacher  an  aim,  and  probablv  the  best 
that  could  be  chosen  for  this  lesson. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 


Geo.  M.  Canium.  Chainnaii :  Win.  D.  Oti'cn 

Spirit  vs.    Letter    in  Presentation    of 

First  Intermediate  Department 

Lesson. 

This  topic  is  of  vital  importance 
with  relation  to  Sunday  School  work. 
In  fact,  experience  teaches  that  al! 
other  phases  of  our  work  as  class  in- 
structors are  subordinate  to  this.  Af- 
ter a  teacher  has  thoroughly  prepared 
her  lesson,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  "How  can  I  present  this  les- 
son to  make  it  most  impressive  upon 
my  students?" 

It  is  in  the  presentation  of  her  les 
son  that  all  her  efforts  in  preparation 
are  at  stake.  No  matter  how  much 
time  or  consideration  she  has  given 
the  subject,  it  all  depends  on  her  style 
of  presentation  as  to  whether  she  will 
obtain  desired  results  or  not. 

After  carefully  observing  the  metli- 
ods  of  teachers  we  can  sum  up  their 
success  in  six  words :  movement,  nar- 
ration, exposition,  illustration,  int'r- 
rogation  and  resi^onse.  We  use  the 
term  "movement"  in  speaking  of  a 
teacher's  power  to  keep  her  class  alive 


.fosiah  Burrozvs.  Svh'cstcr  D.  Bradford. 

and  awake.  This  is  the  one  thing  the 
orator  or  successful  preacher  has  in 
mind  in  interesting  an  audience.  A 
teacher  will  not  have  good  movement 
in  giving  her  lesson  if  she  does  not 
have  a  definite  aim  in  view.  She  must 
understand  at  all  times  what  she  is  try- 
ing to  drive  at.  If  she  is  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a  question  foreign  to 
the  subject  she  must  come  back  to  the 
theme  as  quickly  as  possible.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  teacher's  success  is  de- 
termined by  her  movement.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  means  she  may  use  to 
bring  about  this  condition,  she  must 
have  it.  To  keep  proper  movement  in 
her  class,  she  must  have  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  other  subjects 
which  we  repeat  again,  namely,  narra- 
tion, exposition,  illustration,  interro- 
gation, and  response. 

You  have  all  been  in  .Sunday  School 
work  too  long  to  be  shown  the  value  of 
narration  as  a  factor  in  presenting  the 
les.son  and  holding  the  attention  of  the 
class.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  painting 
mental  pictures  and  of  riveting  the 
facts  upon  their  minds.  It  is  the  most 
simple     way     of     holding     attention. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  dramatic  situa- 
tions in  the  Bible  are  brought  about  by 
the  successful  art  of  story-telling. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  story  of  Joseph  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  or  the  friendshi') 
of  David  for  Jonathan  ? 

When  I  speak  of  "exposition"!  have 
reference  to  the  minute  attention  to 
detail.  Let  us  use  for  example  the 
healing  of  the  cripple.  In  almost  every 
verse  of  the  scriptural  text  there  is 
much  attention  given  to  detail.  Th" 
teacher  can  elaborate  on  much  of  it  b\- 
comparison  and  explanation.  The 
term  "exposition"  in  rhetoric  is  used 
to  designate  power  of  expounding  or 
explaining.  If  a  teacher  is  asked  a 
question  about  the  lesson,  she  can  not 
give  too  much  attention  to  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

We  will  just  say  a  word  about  "il- 
lustration." You  all  understand  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ways  of 
conveying  ideas  to  the  human  mind. 
Christ,  the  Divine  Teacher,  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  this.  He  uses  para- 
bles by  way  of  illustration. 

The  "interrogation"  and  "response" 
is  more  commonly  known  as  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  method.  In  studving 
cause  and  effect  the  teacher  realizes 
that  in  giving  the  lesson  she  instills  the 
cause,  but  in  asking  the  question  she 
ascertains  the  eft'ect  she  has  made  up- 
on her  students.  As  a  general  rule  t':- 
teacher  who  receives  the  greatest  re- 
sponse from  her  pupils  is  really  th 
successful  teacher.  .She  has  the  dem- 
onstrated results  without  any  further 
need  of  argument.  In  order  for  her  to 
get  a  hearty  response  she  must  ask 
simple,  pointed  and  intelligent  ques- 
tions. A  great  orator  was  once  asked 
by  one  of  his  hearers  if  he  could  give 
a  specific  answer  explaining  his  phe- 
nomenal success  in  swaving  the  minds 
of  men.  This  was  his  reply:  "G.t 
chuck    full   of  the    subject,    and   then 


let  it  roll  out."  This  explains  the  en- 
tire situation.  This  orator  had  studied 
all  the  rules  of  oratory,  but  this  was 
his  answer. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  move- 
ment in  a  Sunday  School  lesson  is 
what  the  power  is  to  the  automobile. 
It  is  the  life  ,  or  spirit.  The  methods 
of  presentation,  or  mechanical  part,  we 
may  liken  to  the  intricate  parts  of  that 
machine.  In  order  to  make  good  time 
all  must  be  in  good  running  order.  The 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  propelling  power. 
If  a  teacher  finds  that  she  is  not  able 
to  interest  her  class,  she  need  not  be 
long  in  discovering  the  cause.  Per- 
haps the  batteries  need  recharging,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  mechanism  is  out  of 
order.  If  such  is  the  case  she  needs  to 
improve  her  methods.  If  she  spends 
all  her  time  in  studying  system  and  ar- 
rangement, she  is  indeed  a  cold  ma- 
chine. She  can  give  forth  no  inspira- 
tion, since  she  has  no  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  puts  all  her  energy 
in  fasting  or  prayer,  she  has  the  pow- 
er, but  no  machine.  She  has  the  most 
important  part,  but  it  is  not  condensed. 
It  is  like  the  steam  sent  forth  from  the 
kettle  spout.  It  needs  a  Stephenson 
to  condense  it  and  send  it  down  to  the 
cylinders.  When  a  teacher  has  put  this 
truth  into  execution,  her  class  will 
inove  slowly  up  the  mountain  grade  of 
progress. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  after 
all  our  philosophizing,  there  are  times 
in  our  work  when  even  the  most  suc- 
cessful teacher  meets  with  failure.  If 
she  will  exercise  a  spirit  of  humility, 
asking  the  Lord  to  give  her  the  spirit 
of  discernment  and  love  that  she  may 
read  the  hearts  of  her  children,  thus 
drawing  them  around  her,  in  the  main, 
she  will  have  success  in  her  work  and 
will  do  much  good  in  guiding  the  feet 
of  the  youth  of  Zion  at  this  moment- 
ous age  of  their  lives  past  the  danger- 
ous paths  of  error. 


Primary  and  Kinder 

Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;   ]]'m. 

Local  Board  Meetings. 

By  Christine  Olsen,  Granite  Stake. 

The  Local  Board  meeting  exists  to- 
day because  the  school  needs  it  if  it  is 
to  grow  in  efficiency.  As  the  advance- 
ment of  a  school  depends  on  its  super- 
intendency,  so  that  of  a  class  does  up- 
on its_ teachers;  and  there  is  no  place  in 
Sunday  School  work  where  a  teacher 
can  add  so  well  to  his  teaching  ability 
as  in  the  Local  Board  meeting.  The 
public  school  teacher  is  required  to 
have  a  special  scholastic  training  be- 
fore taking  up  her  work,  but  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher  is  often  inexperi- 
enced, and  for  this  very  reason  needs 
the  greater  working  capacity  that 
comes  from  attending  the  Local  Board 
meetings,  and  taking  part  in  the  work 
and  discussion. 

If  there  were  but  one  teacher  to  a 
class,  these  meetings  would  be  unnec- 
essary, but  in  the  majority  of  primary 
and  kindergarten  classes  there  are 
from  two  to  five  teachers,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  greater  need  for  con- 
certed preparation  and  action. 

In  some  stakes  these  meetings  are 
held  on  a  week  night,  in  others  on  a 
Sunday  morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  but 
the  meeting  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  all  the  time  necessary  for  the 
consideration  of  all  problems  connect- 
ed with  the  class.  But  the  question  is 
not  when  to  hold  these  meetings,  but 
whv.  What  is  their  relation  to  the 
.Sunday  .School  work?  What  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  them? 

T  would  suggest  that  a  definite  pro- 
gram be  followed  in  each  meeting,  to 
facilitate  the  work  and  make  it  more 
effective.  This  program  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  local  conditions.  We  have 
used  the  outline  suggested  below  to 
good  advantage : 

First — Consideration  of  statistics, 
including  rolls  and  pupils. 

Second — Final  preparation  of  all 
detailed    work    for    the    next    Sunday 
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School  class,  including  the  lesson, 
songs,  rest  exercises,  story  and  gem 
thoughts. 

Third — Assignment  of  work  to  the 
several  teachers,  for  presentation  and 
discussion  at  the  next  Local  Board 
meeting. 

Fourth — Discussion  of  miscellane- 
ous subjects  related  to  the  work  in 
theor}'  or  practice. 

To  make  these  meetings  of  greatest 
interest  and  benefit,  all  the  teachers 
must  be  very  regular  in  attendance. 
The  head  teacher,  or  one  specially  ap- 
pointed, should  lead  out  and  direct  the 
work  and  discussion  of  the  meeting, 
for  only  by  order  and  system  will  ths 
best  results  be  accomplished. 

In  these  meetings  often  go  over 
your  roll.  Keep  track  of  all  your  chil- 
dren. If  any  are  very  irregular  in  at- 
tendance give  their  case  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  teachers  to  investigate 
and  report  at  the  ne.xt  meeting.  Indi- 
vidual children,  who  may  give  any  spe- 
cial annoyance,  should  be  discussed. 
If  Johnnie  is  persistently  inattentive, 
what  is  the  reason?  When  you  have 
found  the  cause  strive  to  remedy  it. 

Now  all  the  program  for  the  next 
Sunday  School  class  should  be  out- 
lined in  detail,  through  co-operative 
and  concerted  action  of  the  teachers. 
If  the  work  to  be  considered  at  one 
board  meeting  is  assigned  a  week 
ahead,  the  discussion  and  planning  will 
be  definite  and  vital. 

The  lesson,  being  important  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  plan  and 
present,  is  gone  over  carefully.  The 
teacher  who  a  week  previous  was  as- 
signed the  lesson  for  special  prepara- 
tion, should  give  it  in  detail  or  discuss 
the  important  parts  of  it  before  tli  ■ 
other  teachers.  Then  open  the  lesson 
for  general  discussion,  correction,  nr 
comment,  so  as  to  get  the  ideas  and 
thoughts  of  all.  The  difficulties  di" 
presenting  the  scripture  lesson  as  a 
story  should  be  considered,  and  the 
best  way  of  reviewing  and  connecting 
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the  previous  lessons  with  the  present 
one  decided  on.  This  necessitates  a 
careful  working  out  of  an  aim,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  When  a  teacher  is  master  of 
lier  lesson  she  will  be  able  to  give  it 
in  a  forceful  and  convincing  manner, 
for  by  having  confidence  in  herself 
she  is  able  to  inspire  that  same  confi- 
dence in  the  children.  After  the  lesson 
has  been  gone  over  thoroughly,  take 
time  to  review  the  principal  points,  to 
gather  and  correlate  the  important 
facts  along  with  the  necessary  back- 
ground ;  and,  what  is  most  essential 
of  all,  to  mold  it  into  a  good  story  for 
little  children. 

Pictures  that  have  been  procured, 
that  reinforce  or  illustrate  the  storv, 
should  be  discussed  along  with  the 
lesson.  Before  any  new  picture  is 
used  in  the  class,  a  teacher  should  be 
appointed  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
it,  and  tell  how  she  would  help  the 
children  to  understand  and  appreciate 
it.  Definite  arrangements  should  be 
made  about  the  use  of  pictures  in  the 
diflferent  groups. 

Those  songs  should  now  be  selected 
that  are  most  appropriate  for  the  sea- 
son or  the  work  of  the  day.  The  or- 
ganist should  be  present  ;o  she  will 
be  prepared  to  help  in  the  work.  When 
any  new  song  is  to  be  taught  there 
should  be  a  discussion  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  presenting  it  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  song  is  then  practiced,  so 
that  all  the  teachers  may  know  it  and 
so  inspire  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
it  in  the  children. 

The  rest  exercises  that  will  correlate 
well  are  chosen — not  always  the  same- 
old  ones,  new  ones  frequently — there 
is  a  certain  fascination  about  the  un- 
known. 

Any  story  that  is  to  be  told  should 
be  carefully  selected  and  assigned  to  a 
teacher  ti  study  and  memorize.  Tn 
these  meetings  very  profitable  work 
should  be  done  in  the  consideration 
of  stories,  and  how  to  tell  them.  There 
are  many  helpful  books  along  this  line. 

Even  for  the  youngest  childreii,  the 
memorv  work  is  very  important :  but 


choose  only  such  gem  thoughts  that 
will  be  of  intrinsic  value  and  interest 
to  the  children  of  your  particular  class 
or  group.  Then  plan  your  work  so 
that  they  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  these  gems  frequently,  as  a 
class  and  as  individuals. 

A  review  of  last  week's  work  could 
be  made  very  profitable  by  discussing 
in  what  respects  it  was  good  and  suc- 
cessful and  why ;  and  in  what  was  it 
a  failure.  These  should  be  heart  to 
heart  talks,  taken  as  helpful  sugges- 
tions and  not  as  hurtful  criticisms. 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  details 
for  the  next  class  should  be  arranged 
for,  and  a  written  program  made  out 
of  all  the  class  exercises  in  the  order 
that  they  are  to  be  carried  out. 

The  work  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
Local  Board  meeting  should  be  as- 
signed. One  teacher  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  be  expected  to  take 
charge  and  lead  out  in  all  the  discus- 
sions. The  lesson  besides  being  as- 
signed in  general,  should  be  given  to 
a  teacher  for  special  preparation,  as 
previously  noted.  A  new  song  that 
has  been  chosen  ma)  De  given  to  a 
certain  teacher  to  work  on  and  present. 
If  a  gem  thought  is  needed,  one  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  finding  a 
suitable  one.  The  same  may  be  true 
in  selecting  a  rest  exercise  or  a  story. 
A  teacher,  who  is  given  a  week  in 
which  to  plan  her  work,  will  undoubt- 
edly put  forth  extra  thought  and  ef- 
fort. 

Every  teacher  should  keep  a  note- 
book for  her  work,  in  which  are  listed 
all  of  the  songs,  stories,  rest  exercises, 
gem  thoughts,  and  complete  notes  of 
work  taken  up  in  the  "Union."  These 
books  should  be  consulted  frequently 
at  these  meetings. 

Here,  all  subjects  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  advancement  of  your  class 
might  be  discussed.  Consider  all  the 
work  taken  up  in  "Union,"  and  apply 
the  suggestions  given  to  your  v^'ork  in 
your  particular  group. 

If  there  is  any  defects  in  the  light- 
ing, heating,  ventilating,  seating,  or 
arrangement  of  your  class  room,  dis- 
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cuss  ways  and  means  of  overcoming 
your  difficulties. 

Many  kindergarten  principles  could 
be  profitably  studied :  tbe  child,  his 
development  and  nature ;  play,  its 
function  and  importance  in  Simday 
School ;  stories — what  is  a  good  story, 
and  how  to  tell  it ;  attention  ;  interest : 
etc.  Encourage  all  of  the  teachers  to 
make  special  study  of  these  subjects  so 
that  the  discussion  may  be  intelligent 
and  advantageous. 

Now  in  closing:  All  difficulties  and 
problems  that  confront  you  should  be 
discussed  in  these  Local  Board  meet- 
ings, and  ways  and  means  of  improve- 
ment considered.  All  the  teachers 
should  be  free  to  ofifer  and  take  kind- 
ly suggestions. 

In  no  sense  should  this  meeting  be 
used  as  a  place  for  study  and  prepara- 
tion, but  for  co-operative  study  and 
final  preparation. 

By  united  work  who  can  judge  v>Mat 
results  will  crown  your  efforts. 

Kindergarten  Work  for  October. 

[Material  for  these  lessons  furnished  by 
Sister  Marion  A.  Belnap,  of  Ogden] 

Nature  work.  Preparation  for  win- 
ter. The  trees  with  their  falling  leaves 
and  the  plants,  flowers,  and  seeds.  First 
comes  Jack  PVost,  who  nips  the  leaves 
and  changes  their  color.  They  leave 
their  happy  life  and  come  down  to 
cover  the  seeds  and  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  so  they  will  be  warm  during  the 
winter.  Have  you  ever  felt  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  those  little  leaves  who 
dance  from  their  happy  homes  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  to  what  seems  to 
us  a  dreary  life  on  the  ground?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  thought  of  sac- 
rifice which  is  emphasized  in  one  of 
our  lessons  is  also  emphasized  here. 
Nature  has  provided  a  way  whereby 
all  seeds  may  be  distributed.  Some  the 
wind  carries ;  some  fasten  theinselves 
to  our  clothing ;  others  the  little  birds 
drop,  and  even  the  dogs,  cows,  and 
horses  help  these  little  seeds  to  find  a 
resting  place  where  they    may    fidfil 


their  destiny.  There  is  no  need  for 
them  to  feel  uneasy  about  their  future 
as  we  do  sometimes,  because  their 
trust  is  in  God.  He  will  sustain  them 
and  overrule  the  elements  for  their 
welfare. 

Song  for  the  month.  "A  Little 
Brown  Leaf."  Music  by  Joseph  Bal- 
lantyne. 

OCTOBER FIRST  SUNDAY. 

REVIEW. 
SUGGESTIONS. 

Connect  these  lessons  with  one  an- 
other and  bring  out  the  truth  lilustrated 
in  each  one.  Be  sure  that  you  make 
them  simple  enough  so  that  the  chil- 
dren can  readily  understand  them. 

Illustration— Retell  "The  Burdock," 
in  last  number  of  the  Juvenile. 

REST  EXERCISE. 

.A   line  maple  tree,  very  straight  and  tall, 

(Raise   hand   to   perpendicular.) 
Orew   out   in   the  yard   by   the   old   stone 

wall, 
■  .\    little    red    leaf    danced    on    it    at    play 

(Move  the  thumb) 
When   pufT   came    the   wind   and   blew   it 

away. 
Some    more    little    leaves    now   joined    in 

the  fun, 

(Move   other   fingers) 
Their  gay  autumn  colors  shone  bright  in 

the  sun. 
They   fluttered   and    flew,    now    here   and 

now   there, 
They    whirled    and    they    danced    in    the 

clear  autumn  air 

(  Use  both  hands.) 
Then  tired  of  their  play,  they  fell  to  the 

ground, 

(Hands  fall  to  lap.) 
Softly  and  gently  with   never  a  sound. 
There   they   lay   resting,   each   tired   little 

one, 
"We're  cold,"  they  all   whispered, — what 

was  to  be  done? 
White    snow    flakes    came    down,    one    cold 

winter  day, 

(Both   hands.) 
Making  a  blanket,  where   the  wee  leaves 

lay. 

They  covered  them  then,  (hands  fall 

to  lap)   so  snug  and  so  warm. 
They  .slept  there  all  winter,  through  cold 

and  through  storm. 
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Note: — Just  part  of  this  exercise  should 
be  given  at  a  time.  Teachers  may  let  the 
children  dramatize  it  as  they  learn  each 
part.  This  exercise  may  be  used  until 
nearly  springtime.  (By  dramatization, 
we  mean  let  one  child  be  the  tree,  others 
leaves,  another  the  wind  and  a  few  more 
snowflakes.  These  children  may  do  as 
the  words  suggest). 


OCTOBER — SECOND  SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Martyrdom  of  Joseph 
and  Hyrum. 

Text — One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  244-352.  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Church  (E.  H.  Anderson),  pp. 
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95-99.  History  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  (Lucy  Smith),  p.  277.  A  Young 
Folks'  History  of  the  Church  (N.  An- 
derson), pp.  115-121. 

Time— June  27th,  1844. 

Place — Carthage  jail. 

Aim — Sacrifice,  through  love  for  the 
Gospel,  brings  spiritual  blessings. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Most  of  the  Saints  had  fled  from 
persecution  and  settled  in  Nauvoo. 
Here  they  organized  a  city  government 
and  named  Joseph  Smith  as  their 
mayor.  For  a  while  the  city  flourished, 
but  soon  mobs  came  again  and  threat- 
ened them  with  violence.  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  were  taken  into  court  many 
times,  but  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  them.  Finally  they  were  called 
to  Carthage.  Joseph  seemed  to  feel 
that  if  he  went  there  he  would  be  killed, 
so  with  his  brother  Hyrum,  he  started 
to  flee  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some 
of  the  people  sent  word  for  him  to  re- 
turn, so  he  came,  saying,  "If  my  life  i^ 
of  no  vajue  to  my  friends,  it  is  of  none 
to  myself."  So  bidding  good-bye  to 
his  family  and  the  people  whom  he 
loved  so  much,  he  went  like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter.  He  was  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
What  nobler  thing  can  be  said  of  man ! 

And  so  faithful  was  Hyrum  that  he 
refused  to  go  elsewhere  than  with  his 
brother.  He,  too,  knew  the  danger 
that  lay  before  him.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  mob  witli  lilackcned 
faces  surrounded  the  jail  in  which  the 
brethren  were  confined  at  Carthage, 
and  in  three  minutes  both  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  lay  martyrs  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  bodies  were  taken  to  Nau- 
voo and  buried  by  the  brethren.  Jos- 
eph's earthly  work  is  done.  He  lived 
for  his  fellow-men  and  is  still  working 
in  a  grander  sphere  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  What  spiritual  manifestation 
did  the  Church  receive  after  the 
Prophet's  death  ? 

Application — We  can  decline  a  pleas- 
ure trip,  to  attend  our  Sunday  School. 

Illustration— "Why  Teddie  Did  It." 


WHY  TEDDY  DID  IT. 

Teddy  came  at  the  end  of  the  family, 
after  a  long  row  of  boys  and  girls.  This 
was  why  his  caps  and  coats  and  toys 
and  books  were  hardly  ever  new. 
Teddy  was  very  tired  of  "hand-me- 
downs,"  as  he  called  them.  He  said 
he  didn't  mind  the  clothes  so  much ; 
they  were  stupid  anyway.  But  he  did 
wish  he  could  buy  his  lesson  books 
straight  out  of  the  store  just  for  him- 
self. 

At  last  Teddie  had  his  wish.  It  was 
on  the  day  when  he  was  promoted 
from  the  First  to  the  Second  Reader, 
because  on  that  day  Tom's  Second  . 
Reader,  which  he  had  outgrown  the 
year  before,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  put  away  for  Teddy, 
could  not  be  found  anywhere,  though 
it  was  searched  for  all  over  the  house. 
It  was  a  delightful  moment  for  Teddy 
when  his  mother  said : 

"Well,  we  shall  have  to  buy  an- 
other." 

"Oh,  mother,"  he  cried,  "do  please 
let  me  buy  it.  I  know  just  exactly 
how.     Please  do." 

So  Teddy  bought  his  own  Second 
Reader,  and  brought  it  proudly  home. 

"Look  at  it,  mother,"  he  said,  "didn't 
I  buy  it  all  right?  I  selected  out  the 
best  of  any  one  on  the  whole  shelf ;  the 
one  that  had  the  very  newest  smell  of 
any,  and  pages  that  stuck  together  the 
most.  Everybody  can  see  that  that 
couldn't  have  possibly  belonged  to  any- 
body else  first,  can't  they?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  his  mother,  "it 
looks  the  newest  of  the  new." 

This  was  on  Friday.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  when  Teddy  went  to  Pri- 
mary meeting  he  found  the  ladies  pack- 
ing a  box  of  things  for  a  poor  mission- 
ary's family.  When  they  were  done, 
Teddy's  new  Second  Reader  was 
packed  away  in  the  bottom. 

"What  a  silly  thing  to  do !"  said  his 
l:)rother  Joe,  wlien  the  family  had  heard 
about  it.  "You  don't  suppose,  do  you, 
that  that  l)oy  cares  what  age  a  book  is, 
just  so  it  holds  together?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Grace,  "if 
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he  was  so  used  to  shabby  ones  that  any 
other  sort  would  make  him  uncom- 
fortable." 

"There  is  such  a  thing'  as  being  too 
good,  Teddy,"  said  Toe,  "and  it  doesn't 
pay." 

So  they  talked  on.  Teddy  did  not 
say  much  in  answer  to  it  all,  but  his 
face  grew  more  and  more  sober.  At 
last  he  slipped  off  to  a  window  by  him- 
self. Pretty  soon  his  youngest  sister 
Lou  went  over  and  stood  beside  him. 

'Teddy,"  she  whispered,  "what  made 
vou  give  away  the  new  Reader?  I 
thought  you  wanted  it  so  much." 

Teddy  nodded.  His  eyes  were  very 
wide  and  bright,  and  he  had  to  swallow 
something  in  his  throat. 

"And  you  know,"  Lou  went  on, 
"Miss  Charlotte  said  that  second  hand 
books  would  be  welcome." 

"I  know  she  did,"  said  Teddy,  "but 
she  meant  if  you  didn't  have  any  first 
hand  ones,  I  guess.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  other  boy  would  as  lief  get 
the  old  Reader  just  because  he's  used 
to  old  things.  I'm  used  to  them,  too, 
but  I  don't  like  it  a  bit." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  Lou.  "You 
hate  it.  And  we  all  thought  you  would 
be  so  pleased  to  have  a  new  one  for 
once.     Oh,  dear!" 

She  was  so  honestly  sorry  and  sym- 
pathetic that  it  comforted  Teddy's  sore 
heart  not  a  little,  all  the  more  because 
it  made  him  understand  that  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  for  his  sake  that  his 
brothers  and  sisters  had  been  so 
roused.  He  drew  closer  to  Lou,  and 
added  a  last  explanation  in  a  whisper. 

"Miss  Charlotte  said  that  this  mis- 
sionary family  were  God's  own  people, 
and  if  we  gave  them  anything,  it  was 
just  the  same  as  giving  it  to  Him.  So 
then  after  that  I  didn't  like  to  choose 
the  good  Reader  for  myself.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  nice.  I  thought  it  was 
horrid  to  give  a  left-over  to  the  heaven- 
ly Father." 

Lou  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  hugged  him  tight. 

"You  are  a  good  boy,  Teddy,"  she 
said.  "It  was  a  lovely  way  to  think, 
and  I  know  God  appreciated  it.    Every 


time  I  see  you  studying  out  of  that  old 
Reader,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  me,  about 
how  I  ought  always  to  let  Him  have 
the  first  choice." 

OCTOBER — TPIIRD  SUNDAY. 

Subject — The  Exodus  from  Nauvoo. 

Text — One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  390-397.  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Church  (E.  H.  Anderson),  pp. 
100-106.  A  Young  Folks'  Historv  of 
the  Church  (N.  Anderson),  pp.  124- 
131. 

Aim — The  Lord  comforts  and  guides 
those  who  trust  in  Him. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Not  quite  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  Prophet's  death,  before  mobs  again 
started  their  attacks  upon  the  people  of 
Nauvoo.  Their  houses  were  burned  and 
they  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  as 
best  they  could.  Some  were  whipped 
and  followed  from  place  to  place,  and 
finally  the  mobs  threatened  to  wipe  the 
whole  community  out  of  the  state.  The 
Saints  began  to  realize  that  Joseph  was 
right  when  he  said,  "It  is  "thought  by 
some  that  our  enemies  would  be  satis- 
fied with  my  destruction,  but  I  tell  you 
that  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  my 
blood,  they  will  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
every  man  in  whose  heart  dwells  a  sin- 
gle spark  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gos- 
pel." 

So  the  prayers  of  the  people  as- 
cended to  God  to  direct  them  in  mak- 
ing preparations  to  move  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  the  fol- 
lowing winter  Nauvoo  was  like  a  great 
workshop.  All  were  preparing  for  the 
long  journey  in  the  wilderness.  Early 
in  the  spring  a  great  many  crossed  the 
river  and  made  a  camp  called  Sugar 
Creek.  They  suffered  much  from  the 
cold,  and  some  were  taken  sick.  How 
hard  it  was  for  them  to  leave  their 
beautiful  homes  !  But  their  trust  was  in 
God.  They  knew  that  He  would  not  de- 
sert them,  but  would  lead  them  to  a 
place  where  they  could  have  peace  in 
worshiping  Him  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience. 
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Application: — How  may  we  trust  in 
God? 

Illustration — "How  a  Six  Year  Old 
Boy  Saved  the  Life  of  His  Dog." 

HOW    A    SIX    YEAR   OLD    BOY    SAVED   THE 
LIFE  OF  HIS  DOG. 

William  Toil  Plummer,  the  si.x-vear 
old  son  of  Captain  Wallace  Plummer, 
of  Mount  Ida.  ]\Iontgomery  countv. 
Ark.,  rescued  his  dog.  Stinger,  from 
death  by  an  almost  inconceivable  act 
of  heroism  and  strength  that  has  made 
him  the  hero  of  the  entire  county. 
That  the  child,  although  he  is  strong 
and  active  for  his  age.  should  have 
effected  the  rescue  of  his  pet  seems 
impossible,  yet  the  two  witnesses  who 
saw  the  performance  declare  it  true 
in  every  detail. 

Tod,  as  he  is  called,  and  Stinger 
were  greater  friends.  One  afternoon 
Stinger  disappeared.  Tod  liunted  for 
him  around  the  barn.  He  called,  and 
he  persuaded  Charlie,  the  colored  man 
who  tended  to  the  horses,  to  whistle 
through  his  teeth,  but  still  Stinger  did 
not  return. 

That  night  little  Tod  was  discon- 
solate. He  refused  to  go  to  bed  un- 
til Stinger  came  home,  and  when  ten 
o'clock  came  his  mother  sat  down  be- 
side him  on  his  bed  and  tried  to  com- 
fort him  in  vain,  soothing  him  and 
telling  him  that  Stinger  would  be 
home  in  the  morning. 

When  his  niother  had  gone  Tod 
crawled  out  of  bed  and  prayerl  that 
Stinger  would  return;  and  then,  com- 
forted, he  dried  his  tears  and  fell 
asleep. 

He  was  up  early  the  next  morning 
and,  supreme  in  his  belief  that  his  lit- 
tle prayer  would  be  answered,  ran, 
calling  out  into  the  yard.  For  once. 
Stinger  did  not  come  rushing  to  greet 
him,  to  leap  upon  him  and  lick  his  face. 
His  faith  weakened,  but  still  hope- 
ful, he  went  calling  out  through  the 
barn,  around  the  orchard,  over  into 
the  hay-field,  and  there  all  trace  of 
him  was  lost. 

When  he  did  not   return  to  break- 


fast his  mother  became  worried.  When 
9  o'clock  came  she  walked  out  to  the 
hill  in  the  orchard  and  called,  and 
called  again,  but  without  answer.  Her 
husband  had  gone  into  Mount  Ida  im- 
niediatel>  after  breakfast  to  attend  to 
the  shipping  of  some  mules  to  Little 
Rock.  She  knew  that  the  boy  was 
familiar  with  every  inch  of  ground 
around  the  farm,  but  still,  knowing 
his  devotion  for  the  missing  dog,  she 
feared  that  he  had  strayed  too  far. 

When  ten  o'clock  came  and  neith- 
er boy  nor  dog  had  appeared,  she  ran 
to  the  big  plantation  bell  that  swung 
on  top  of  the  smoke-house  and  pulled 
the  bell  cord  lustily.  The  bell,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  was  rung  only  at  meal 
time,  except  in  case  of  fire  or  grave 
disaster,  and  the  negro  farm  hands 
came    running    from   every    direction. 

Briefly,  the  mother  explained  the 
situation  and  ordered  the  men  to  turn 
luit,  drop  all  work,  scour  the  country 
round  about,  and  rouse  the  neighbors 
to  spread  the  alarm.  Within  half  an 
hour  the  farm  bells  on  the  adjoining 
fn.rms  were  ringing  and  scores  of  men 
were  trailing  through  the  woods  in 
search  of  the  lost  child,  or  some  trace 
of  him. 

The  men  found  where  he  had  brok- 
en through  the  high  grass  at  the  edge 
of  the  orchard,  but  the  sun  had  dried 
the  hayfield,  and  whatever  grass  he 
had  trampled  down  had  straightened 
itself  when  it  dried  out,  and  all  trace 
was  lost.  For  miles  the  men  searched, 
shouting,  blowing  horns,  and  calling 
for  Tod. 

At  one  o'clock.  Captain  Plummer, 
white  and  anxious,  drove  up  to  the 
Iiouse  on  a  gallop.  He  had  heard  the 
news  in  Mount  Ida,  and  had  driven 
home  at  breakneck  speed  to  lead  the 
search. 

''He  is  after  the  dog."  he  said  to  his 
wife.  "He  is  safe.  Xo  one  woidd 
barm  him."  .\nd  he  kissed  his  wife 
as  he  hurried  away.  |)romising  her 
good  news  within  an  hnur,  a  promise 
which  the  misgivings  in  bis  own  heart 
did  not  applaud. 

Hour  after  hour  the  searchers  went 
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hallooing,   calling,   through    the    sur- 
rounding country. 

Darkness  was  approaching,  and  stil] 
no  news. 

Suddenly,  Captain  Plummer  shout- 
ed to  the  men  nearest  him : 

"The  sink  hole !''  he  called.  "The 
sink  hole  !    Have  you  searched  there  ?" 

"No!"  they  cried.  "We  passed  it; 
but  he  could  not  be  there." 

"Let  us  search  there,"  called  the 
father,  his  heart  sinking  at  the  thought 
of  the  place. 

The  sink  hole  was  a  famous  place 
in  that  part  of  Montgomery  county, 
one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  merely  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  almost  a 
crater  in  a  miniature  mountain.  The 
mouth  was  twenty  feet  across,  and  for 
fifteen  feet  down  it  sloped  gently,  then 
the  slope  ceased  and  the  hole,  straight 
as  a  driven  well,  descended  down  in- 
to the  earth.  The  hole  was  not  more 
than  two  feet  across  with  sides  per- 
pendicular, except  for  small  projecting 
rocks.  At  seasons  of  the  year  water 
rose  in  this  natural  well  until  it  over- 
flowed the  top  and  ran  down  the  little 
water  course  it  had  worn  in  the  side 
of  the  hill. 

Up  the  dry  water  course  Captain 
Plummer  and  one  other  man  sprung 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  water  hole. 
Others  ran  to  get  lanterns  or  pine 
knots  from  the  negro  cabins  half  a 
mile  away. 

"Tod!     Tod!"  called  the  father. 

From  down  in  the  hole  came  a  voice, 
then  a  bark. 

"He's  there !"  yelled  the  father. 
■'He's  there  and  the  dog's  with  him. 
Send  a  man  to  tell  his  mother  he's 
safe." 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  he 
started  sliding  down  the  slope  towards 
the  well-like  hole. 

"Wait — stop — captain,"  called  his 
companions.  "Wait  till  the  rope  and 
lights  come." 

Without  answering,  Captain  Plum- 
mer slid  on.  Bracing  his  feet  against 
the  sides  and  clinging  to  the  project- 


ing rocks,  he  commenced  to  lower  him- 
self into  the  blackness. 

"They're  here,  safe,"  he  called  a  few 
minutes  later.  Lifting  his  child  in 
his  arms,  he  started  to  climb  upwards. 

"Papa,  papa,  don't  leave  Stinger," 
pleaded  the  boy. 

"Til  get  him  later,"  said  the  captain, 
struggling  upward.  Before  the  ropes 
came  Tod  was  safe  on  the  grass 
wrapped  in  coats.  But  he  refused  to 
leave  the  spot  until  Stinger  was  res- 
cued, and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
the  dog  was  lifted  to  the  surface  and 
laid  his  wet  head  in  Tod's  lap,  licking 
the  little  hands. 

Tod  had  gone  up  the  hill  hunting  the 
dog,  and  when  near  the  sink  hole  had 
heard  a  bark,  and  after  searching  for  a 
time  discovered  that  it  came  from  the 
hole.  Still  trusting  in  his  Heavenly 
leather,  he  climbed  down  into  the  hole. 
There  was  the  dog  swimming  in  the 
water  but  almost  exhausted.  He 
climbed  onto  an  old  board  that  was 
across  one  side  and  sat  holding  the 
dog's  head  out  of  the  water,  and  pray- 
ing to  God  to  send  someone  to  help 
them  out. 

OCTOBER FOURTH    .SUNDAY. 

Subject — Crossing  the  Plains. 

Text — One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  439-449.  Life  of  John 
Taylor,  pp.  186-190.  A  Brief  History 
of  the  Church  (E.  H.  Anderson),  pp. 
112-115. 

Aim — The  Lord  comforts  and 
guides  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  nearly 
two  years  after  the  prophet's  death,  a 
large  number  of  the  saints  with  four 
hundred  wagons  started  for  their  home 
in  the  west.  The  roads  were  bad,  and 
the  company  moved  slowly.  Some- 
times their  camping  places  were  so  wet 
that  they  who  slept  on  the  ground 
had  to  lay  on  branches  of  trees 
po  they  would  not  sink  into  the  mud. 

This  first  company  reached  Council 
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Bluffs  in  the  middle  of  June.  Here 
houses  were  built  and  crops  planted. 
Brigham  Young,  who  had  been  chosen 
leader  of  the  company,  intended  to 
start  men  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
once,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  call  that  hindered  it. 
So  many  of  their  best  men  having 
marched  away,  it  was  decided  to  make 
another  stopping  place  and  remain 
there  all  winter.  Next  spring,  more 
men  than  the  children  could  count, 
three  women  and  two  children  all 
started  out  again  to  find  their  new- 
home.  They  did  not  know  just  where 
it  was  going  to  be,  but  they  knew 
that  God  would  show  them  the  way 
to  travel  if  they  could  only  trust  in 
Him.  While  traveling  this  long  dis- 
tance, many  in  the  different  companies 
took  sick  and  died  and  were  buried 
along  the  roadside.  Hundreds  walked 
every  step  of  the  way,  wading  through 
streams,  sometimes  without  shoes, 
stockings  and  other  clothing.  Time 
and  again  their  lives  were  endangered 
by  herds  of  wild  buffalo  and  savage 
Indians.  But  with  all  their  suffering 
and  sorrow,  they  kept  a  hopeful  spirit. 
They  knew  that  God  was  their  leader 
and  He  would  reward  them. 

Application — Specific  instances 

where  the  children  can  put  their  trust 
in  God. 

(The  oxen,  wagon,  and  handcart 
made  for  the  Twenty-fourth  of  July 
will  add  much  to  the  interest  in  this 
lesson). 

ILLUSTRATION. 

"The  Lost  Pocket  Knife,"  Juvenilf. 
Instructor,  Vol.  44,  page  386;  or 
"He  Gave  Himself,"  Juvenile  In- 
structor, Vol.  45,  page  32  (January, 
1910). 

OCTOBER FIFTH  SUNDAY. 

Subject — Incidents  of  the  Journey. 

Text — One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  445-449.  A  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  Church  (E.  H.  Anderson), 
pp.  112-116 


Aim — The  Lord  comforts  and 
guides  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

One  way  to  make  this  an  interesting 
lesson  would  be  to  let  the  children  im- 
agine they  can  see  the  saints  in  their 
camp  on  one  of  the  days  they  rested. 
Describe  the  arrangement  of  the  wag- 
ons, tents,  horses,  and  cattle.  Tell  how 
the  people  arose  at  one  bugle  call,  had 
prayers  at  another,  and  retired  at  an- 
other, and  how  the  cobblers,  wheel- 
wrights, and  harnessmakers  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  rest.  Also  describe  how 
the  jolting  of  the  wagons  had  churned 
their  butter,  and  how  the  children 
helped  to  wash  the  clothes.  Mes>- 
sages  were  left  for  the  next  company 
on  the  skull  of  a  buffalo  or  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  Possibly  on  that  very 
evening  they  would  have  a  dance  and 
sing  some  of  their  beautiful  songs. 
Then  before  they  retired  they  would 
praise  God  for  all  He  had  given  them 
and  ask  His  blessings  for  the  future. 
He  sure  to  have  a  picture  if  possible. 

Application — How  can  little  chil- 
dren show  their  trust  in  God  ? 

Illustration — Mary  Fielding  Smith. 

MARY    FIELDING    SMITH. 

Mary  Fielding  Smith  was  the  moth- 
er of  our  dear  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  and  wife  of  Hyrum  Smith,  who 
was  martyred  with  the  Prophet.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  faith 
and  determination,  and  possessed  good 
business  ability.  Her  faith  was  so 
strong  that  her  son,  through  her  influ- 
ence, became  filled  with  the  same  spir- 
it, and  as  an  example,  we  give  the 
following  incident,  related  by  himself. 

"In  the  spring  of  1847  a  portion  of 
our  family  crossed  the  plains,  follow- 
ing the  pioneers  to  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  remainder  of  the 
family  intending  to  proceed  on  their 
journey  to  the  west  the  following 
spring.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  my  moth- 
er and  her  brother,  Joseph   Fielding. 
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made  a  trip  down  the  Missouri  river 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  about  one  luindred 
and  fifty  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining provisions  and  clothing  for  the 
family  for  the  coming  winter,  and  for 
the  journey  across  the  plains  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  They  took  two  wag- 
ons with  two  yoke  of  oxen  on  each. 
I  was  almost  nine  years  old  at  this 
time,  and  accompanied  my  mother  and 
uncle  on  their  journey  as  a  teamster. 
The  weather  was  unpropitious,  the 
roads  were  bad,  and  it  rained  a  great 
deal  diiring  the  journey,  so  that  the 
trip  was  a  very  hard,  trying  and  un- 
pleasant one. 

"At  St.  Joseph  we  purchased  our 
groceries  and  dry  goods,  and  at  Sa- 
vannah we  laid  in  our  store  of  flour, 
meal,  corn,  bacon  and  other  provi- 
sions. Returning  to  Winter  Quarters, 
we  camped  one  evening  in  an  open 
prairie  on  the  Missouri  river  bottoms, 
by  the  side  of  a  small  spring  creek, 
which  emptied  into  the  river  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  We 
were  in  plain  sight  of  the  river,  and 
could  apparently  see  over  every  foot 
of  the  little  open  prairie  where  we 
were  camped,  to  the  river  on  the  south- 
west, to  the  blufifs  on  the  northeast, 
and  to  the  timber  which  skirted  the 
prairie  on  the  right  and  left.  Camp- 
ing near  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek  were  some  men  with  a  herd  of 
beef  cattle,  which  they  were  driving 
to  Savannah  and  St.  Joseph  for  mar- 
ket. We  usually  unyoked  our  oxen 
and  turned  them  loose  to  feed  during 
our  encampment  at  night,  but  this 
time,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
this  herd  of  cattle,  fearing  that  they 
might  get  mixed  up  and  driven  off 
with  them,  we  turned  our  oxen  out  to 
feed  in  their  yokes.  Next  morning, 
when  we  came  to  look  them  up,  to  our 
great  disappointment  our  best  yoke 
of  oxen  was  not  to  be  found.  Uncle 
Fielding  and  I  spent  all  morning,  well 
nigh  until  noon,  hunting  them,  but 
without  avail.  The  grass  was  tall  and 
in  the  morning  was  wet  with  heavy 
dew.  Tramping  through  this  grass 
and  through  the  woods  and  over  bluffs, 


we  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  fatigued, 
disheartened  and  almost  exhausted.  In 
this  pitiable  plight  I  was  the  first  to 
return  to  our  wagons,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached, I  saw  my  mother  kneeling 
down,  praying.  I  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  gently  drew  near 
enough  to  hear  her  pleading  with  the 
Lord  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  left  in 
this  helpless  condition,  but  to  lead  us 
to  recover  our  lost  team,  that  we  might 
continue  on  our  travels  in  safety. 
When  she  arose  from  her  knees  I  was 
standing  near  by.  The  first  expres- 
sion I  caught  upon  her  precious  face 
was  a  lovely  smile,  which,  discouraged 
as  I  was,  gave  me  renewed  hope  and 
an  assurance  I  had  not  felt  before.  A 
few  minutes  later  Uncle  Fielding  came 
to  the  camp,  wet  with  the  dews,  faint, 
fatigued  and  thoroughly  disheartened. 
His  first  words  were,  "Well,  Mary,  the 
cattle  are  gone !"  Mother  replied  in 
a  voice  which  fairly  rang  with  cheer- 
fulness, "Never  mind,  your  breakfast 
has  been  waiting  for  hours,  and  now, 
while  you  and  Joseph  are  eating,  I 
will  take  a  walk  out  and  see  if  I  can 
find  the  cattle." 

"My  uncle  held  up  his  hands  in 
blank  astonishment,  and  if  the  Mis- 
souri river  had  suddenly  turned  to  run 
up  stream  neither  of  us  could  have 
been  more  surprised,  "Why,  Mary,  he 
exclaimed,  "what  do  you  mean?  We 
have  been  all  over  this  country,  all 
through  the  timber  and  through  the 
herd  of  cattle,  and  our  oxen  are  gone ; 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  I  believe 
they  have  been  driven  off  and  it  is 
useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  do  such 
a  thing  as  hunt  for  them." 

"Never  mind  me,"  said  mother.  "Get 
your  breakfasts  and  I  will  see,"  and 
she'  started  toward  the  river,  follow- 
ing down  the  little  stream.  Before 
she  had  proceeded  out  of  speaking  dis- 
tance, the  man  in  charge  of  the  herd 
of  beef  cattle  rode  up  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek  and  called  out: 
"]\Iadam,  I  saw  your  oxen  over  in  that 
direction  this  morning  about  day- 
break," pointing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion  from   that   in   which   my  mother 
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was  going.  We  heard  plainly  what 
he  said,  but  mother  went  right  on,  paid 
no  attention  to  his  remark,  and  did 
not  even  turn  her  head  to  look  at  him. 
A  moment  later  the  man  rode  rapidl_v 
toward  his  herd,  which  had  been  gath- 
ered in  the  opening  near  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  they  were  soon  under 
full  drive  for  the  road  leading  towards 
Savannah,  and  soon  disappeared  from 
view. 

"My  mother  continued  straight 
ddwn  the  little  stream  of  water,  until 
she  stood  almost  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  then  beckoned  to  us.  I 
was  watching  her  every  movement 
and  was  determined  that  she  should 
not  get  out  of  my  sight.  Instantly  we 
rose  from  the  'mess-chest'  on  which 
our  breakfast  had  been  spread,  and 
started  toward  her.  Like  John,  who 
outran  the  other  disciple  to  the  sepul- 


chre, I  outran  my  uncle  and  came 
first  to  the  spot  where  my  mother 
stood.  There  I  saw  our  oxen  fastened 
to  a  clump  of  willows  growing  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gulch,  which  had 
been  washed  out  of  the  sandy  banks 
of  the  river  by  the  little  spring  creek, 
perfectly  concealed  from  view.  We 
were  not  long  in  releasing  them  from 
bondage  and  getting  back  to  our  camp 
where  the  other  cattle  had  been  fas- 
tened to  the  wagon  wheels  all  the 
morning,  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  homeward  bound,  rejoicing. 

"This  circumstance  was  one  of  the 
first  practical  and  positive  demonstra- 
tions of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  It  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  my  mind,  and  has 
been  a  source  of  comfort,  assurance 
and  guidance  to  me  throughout  all  mv 
life." 


BILLIE. 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

A  sweet,  low,  cooing,  little  voice. 

Two  wonder-wide  bright  eyes 
That  sometimes  clouded  are  by   .ear; 

But  blue  as  summer  skies. 

Two  little  hands  that  never  still. 

Are  soft  as  thistle  down. 
They  pat  and  love  and  smooth  : 

From  every  face  the  frown. 

Sweet  lips,  as  red  as  cherries  ripe. 
That  part  with  baby  laughter, 

As  all  in  vain  he  tries  to  catch 
The  sunbeam  he  goes  after. 

Two  little  feet,  so  warmly  pink 
They  seem  just  made  for  kisses, 

That  kick  and  wriggle  all  the  day, 
Save  when  in  dreamland  blisses. 


We  love  I.im,  oh!  we  love  him  so! 

Our  own  dear  Billie  boy. 
He   is   his   mother's   sweetheart, 

Mis  father's  jjride  and  joy. 


The  Muskrat. 

(Fiber  pallidus.) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes.  M.  S.  P.  R. 

yionbcr  Biologi.al  Society  of  Washington,  American   Ornithologists'  Union    etc. 


When  the  brook  gurgles  softly  into 
the  reed-covered  pond  and  surrounding 
willows  protect  from  intrusion  ashore, 
the  muskrat  builds  its  home,  depending 
summer  and  winter  upon  the  swampy 
waters  for  food,  protection  and  shelter. 
Even  the  entrance  to  its  den  is  below 
the  water  line,  though,  shortly,  the 
passage  ascends  to  a  snug  compart- 
ment with  an  air  hole  leading  up 
through  accumulated  rushes  and  twigs. 

Anatomically,  the  muskrat  is  merely 
an  immense  meadow  mouse  with  a 
naked  tail  flattened  on  the  sides:  even 
the  teeth  of  the  two  species  correspond 
though  the  body  of  the  muskrat  is 
twenty-one  inches  long  with  an  average 
weight  of  two  pounds.  Generally  the 
muskrat  is  chestnut  brown,  paler  on 
the  under  side  and  the  cheeks  and  has 
hard,  shiny,  close,  silvery  brown  hair 
on  the  feet :  but  the  Utah  specimen  is 
lighter  in  color  than  those  found  else- 
where. 

\'^arious  names  are  given  the  musk- 


rat,  such  as  "musquash,"  "Ondatra"  or 
"mudcat."  "L'Ondatra"  and  "le  Rat 
musque"  are  French-Canadian,  while 
the  following  are  Indian  names : 
••Was-usk,"  "Wah-sesk,"  "Wah-jusk," 
"Dthen,"  "Tsink-pay,"  and  "Sink- 
pay-la." 

A  muskrat  usually  lives  and  dies  in  a 
single  marshy  pond  unless  perchance 
the  water  is  dried  away ;  and  seldom, 
indeed,  does  it  go  over  a  hundred  yards 
from  its  hole. 

More  sociable  than  the  rabbit,  less 
^n  than  the  beaver,  muskrats  usual!  • 
'oin  efforts  to  build  a  rat-house  or 
lodge,  and  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
the  discoverer  alarms  its  companions 
with  a  splash  as  noisy  as  a  horse  could 
make.  If  imperiled  they  frequently 
join  forces,  too,  in  fighting  a  common 
enemy. 

Suck  the  back  of  your  hand  and  you 
can  produce  a  muskrat  squeak  as  do 
the  Indians  when  seeking  to  decoy  the 
little  animal.     One    frequently    hears 
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them  snarl  and  squeal,  however,  and  at 
all  times  they  issue  a  trenchant  odor 
of  musk  which  serves  as  a  means  of 
communication. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  spe- 
cies pair,  much  loud  snarling;,  squeal- 
ing and  splashing  being  heard  in  the 
night-time,  some  of  the  combatants' 
tails  being  either  mangled  or  chewed 
off.  In  thirty  days  from  four  to  nine 
naked,  blind,  helpless  young  are  born, 
which  are  suckled  until  three  weeks  or 
a  month  old.  As  many  as  three  litters 
are  raised  in  a  year ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  male  assists  in 
nest  building  the  species  is  thought  to 
be  monogamous. 

In  July  the  family  begins  to  build 
the  winter  home.  Selecting  a  reed- 
surrounded  strip  of  shallow  water, 
they  drag  mud,  sticks  and  vegetation 
together  until  the  pile  is  three  or  four 
feet  high,  capped  with  rushes.  As  the 
roof  caves  in,  it  is  eaten  away  until 
finally  a  self-supporting  dome  is  form- 
ed ready  to  protect  the  occupants  from 
the  chill  blasts  of  winter. 

About  this  home,  the  muskrats  place, 
at  varying  distances,  little  rafts  of 
rushes,  which  serve  as  landing  places 
in  Summer  and  breathing  holes  in 
winter ;  for,  as  the  rat  ventures  afar 
under  the  ice  in  search  of  food,  he 
must  have  places  where  he  can  rest  and 
eat  a  bit  before  exploring  for  another 
piece  of  weed. 

In  Autumn,  muskrats  sometimes 
venture  into  the  wheat  fields  away 
from  the  pond ;  and,  if  there  discov- 
ered, they  invariably  show  fight.  Seton 
relates  that  a  farmer  abandoned  his 
mower  for  a  time  to  drive  a  muskrat 
away  from  his  horses'  heads :  and  an- 
other attacked  Seton  himself,  clench- 
ing its  teeth  in  his  trousers  till  it  was 


killed.  Such  instances  are  so  numer- 
ous that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
muskrat's  propensity  when  out  of  wa- 
ter, for  it  probably  realizes  it  has  taken 
a  great  risk  and  is  in.  a  desperate 
straight. 

On  land,  a  muskrat  runs  so  slowly 
that  a  man  can  overtake  it  with  ease, 
but  in  water  it  swims  like  an  otter, 
often  going  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
without  coming  up  for  breath. 

Vegetable  matter,  such  as  the 
bleached  ends  of  long  reeds,  lilies, 
stalks  and  the  roots  of  flags,  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  muskrat's 
food,  though,  at  times,  it  eats  clams, 
fish,  insects  and  even  young  birds. 
Quantities  of  green  stuff  are  stored  in 
their  dens  to  be  used  as  bedding  as 
well  as  food. 

Hawks,  owls,  weasels,  otters,  foxes, 
and  many  other  visitants  of  the  pond 
are  the  muskrat's  enemies,  but  the 
most  fearful  of  all  is  the  mink,  which 
deliberately  goes  into  the  poor  rat's 
d.en  to  the  farthest  recess.  The  pur- 
sued muskrat's  only  hope  is  a  long 
dive,  for  the  mink  is  only  an  ordinary 
swimmer. 

Muskrats  are  remarkably  free  from 
disease  and  parasites ;  fur  lice  pester 
them  at  times,  but  not  in  great  num- 
bers. Their  flesh,  which  resembles 
duck  in  the  spring,  but  which  is  tainted 
with  musk  in  the  fall,  is  at  all  times 
eaten  by  the  Indians. 

In  1905,  3.466,429  muskrat  pelts 
were  sold  in  London,  the  prices  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  cents  each 
for  ordinary  skins,  but  as  high  as 
eighty-six  cents  each  for  the  black  furs. 
Despite  this  annual  depletion,  the 
muskrat  holds  its  own,  serving  its  place 
''n  the  charming  environment  of  the 
pond. 


Monopl 


"Now  I  know  why  the  birds  sing!" 
was  the  enthusiastic  exclamation  of  a 
young  woman  after  a  four-minute 
flight  with  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  at  Col- 
lege Park,  Maryland.  The  time 
when  any  of  us  may  enjoy  a  similar 
experience  seems  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  consider  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  flying  in  the  past 
year.  All  sorts  of  machines  have  ac- 
tually flown.  One  description  covers 
the  architecture  and  function  of  them 
all.  "A  certain  number  of  square 
feet  of  plane  surface — the  wings — in- 
clined at  a  certain  angle,  driven  so  rap- 
idly that  gravity  is  counteracted."  This 
concise  definition  applies  to  every 
heavier-than-air  flying-machine  or 
aeroplane. 

Those  that  actually  fly  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  classes — bi- 
planes and  monoplanes. 

The  famous  flying-machine  of  the 
Wrights  is  the  leading  type  of  biplane 
a  form  also  employed  by  Farman  and 
Delagrange  in  France,  while  the 
Bleriot  aeroplane  is  perhaps  the  best 
representative  of  the  monoplane.  Oth- 
er successful  monoplanes  include  the 
Robert  Esnault-Pelterie,  the  Gastam- 
bide,  Santos-Dumont  and  the  "An- 
toinette," all  designed,  manufactured 
and  operated  by  Frenchmen,  who  from 
the  first  have  manifested  great  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  flying-m.a- 
chines,  just  as  they  were  equally  pro- 
gressive and  successful  in  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

The  spectacular  flights  of  the 
Wrights,  Curtiss,  Farman  and  other 
masters  of  the  biplane  had  distracted 
attention  •  from  the  achievements  of 
other  types  of  flying-machines,  and 
monoplanes  were  hardly  known  in  the 
United  States,  at  least,  until  July, 
1909.  Then  the  world  was  startled 
by  the  news  that  Louis  Bleriot  had 
flown  from  France  to  England  in 
thirty-seven  minutes.  This  historic 
flight  focused  attention  upon  the  mon- 
oplane, a  type  of  flying-machine  which 
closely   imitates    the    anatomy   of   the 


anes. 

bird    in    having   only   one    supporting 
surface. 

The  monoplane  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  being  the  smallest,  lightest  and 
most  compact  type  of  flying-machine 
yet  perfected.  The  Demoiselle,  of 
Santos-Dumont,  for  example,  is  but 
fifteen  feet  wide,  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  weighs  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pounds  with  Santos-Dumont 
himself  abroad.  It  is  a  pocket  edition 
'of  a  flying-machine,  so  small  that  it 
can  be  carried  on  an  automobile. 

The  Brazilian  aviator  has  made  sev- 
eral successful  flights  in  the  Demoi- 
selle, traveling  to  and  from  his  friends' 
houses,  and  with  it  he  has  attained  a 
speed  of  fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  A 
factory  in  France  has  contracted  to 
build  immediately  a  thousand  ma- 
chines of  the  same  type. 


**5«etri"g  Tudirr 


The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the 
outlines  of  the  famous  monoplane  in 
which  Bleriot  made  his  memorable 
Channel  trip.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  monoplane  has  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  dragon-fly  or  flying- 
fish.  The  traveler  sits  comfortably  in 
the  body  or  car  of  the  machine,  a  fea- 
ture lacking  in  the  Wright  biplane, 
where  the  operator  sits  over  empty 
space  on  a  latticed  seat  with  feet 
braced  against  a  cross-bar.  The  mono- 
plane body  is  enclosed  below  and  at 
the  sides. 

The  two  wings  or  planes  are  made 
of  stiff  parchment  mounted  upon  a 
framework  of  mahogany  and  poplar. 
They  are  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide.  Thus  the  supporting 
surface  is  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet,  less  than  one-third  of  that 
of  the  Wright  and  Farman  biplanes. 
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These  wings  are  attached  rigidly  to 
the  central  framework,  and  are  very 
similar  to  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  one 
respect,  as  they  are  thickened  along 
their  cutting  edge,  tapering  at  the  rear. 
They  cut  the  air  at  an  angle  of  about 
eight  degrees.  The  wings  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  framework,  and  the 
whole  machine  easily  transported  or 
stored. 

The  single  two-bladed  wooden  pro- 
peller is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
monoplane,  drawing  it  through  the  air. 
It  is  driven  by  a  three-cylinder,  air- 
cooled,  twenty-horse-power  motor, 
which  looks  much  like  the  ordinary 
motor  bicycle  engine.  The  motor  is 
placed  just  in  front  of  the  operator,  it 
weighs  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  pounds,  and  drives  the  propellers 
at  a  rate  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  length  of 
the  Channel  monoplane  is  twenty-six 
feet,  its  weight  with  pilot  and  fuel, 
six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

At  the  rear  of  the  framework  is  a 
rudder,  or  movable  tail,  which  gov- 
erns the  horizontal  movements  of  the 
monoplane.  At  each  side  of  the  rud- 
der are  two  fins  or  stabilizing  planes, 


called  "ailerons"  by  the  French.  The 
ends  of  these  planes  move  in  imison, 
and  elevate  or  depress  the  aeroplane 
at  the  operator's  will. 

The  unique  steering  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  single  lever  ancl  drum,  some- 
what like  the  steering-wheel  of  an  au- 
tomobile, yet  so  connected  at  its  base 
to  a  ball-and-socket  coupling  that  it 
may  be  moved  in  any  direction.  At 
the  base  of  the  drum  are  attached  all 
the  flexible  steel  wires  which  govern 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  rudders. 
Two  levers  controlling  the  motor  are 
also  connected  to  this  manceuvering 
arm.  To  elevate  the  aeroplane  the 
operator  has  only  to  pull  the  drum  for- 
ward— to  depress  it  he  pushes  the 
drum  from  him. 

The  operator's  feet  rest  upon  a  piv- 
oted cross-piece  attached  below  the 
drum  like  the  steering  apparatus  of  a 
"flexible  flyer."  If  he  wishes  to  turn 
to  the  port  side,  the  drum  is  inclined 
to  the  right ;  for  starboard,  to  the  left. 
.A.  level,  like  that  on  a  camera,  shows 
the  pilot  which  way  he  must  move  his 
lever  to  maintain  the  aeroplane's  sta- 
bility.— Paul  P.  Foster  in  Youth's 
Companion. 
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One  Day  at  a  Citne. 

Om  day  at  a  time!    'Ci$  the  whole  of  life! 
nil  joy,  all  sorrow  are  measured  therein; 
Che  bound  of  our  purpose,  our  noblest  strife. 
Che  one  only  countersign  sure  to  win. 
One  day  at  a  time! 
It's  a  wholesome  rhyme! 
H  good  one  to  live  by. 
One  day  at  a  time. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Two  Men  in 

By  R.A 

CHAPTER  -XIII. 
TWO  MEN  OF  TWO  KINDS. 

The  doors  of  a  high  school  build- 
ing are  flung  wide  open,  and  people 
are  filing  out,  and  down  the  stone 
steps. 

"What  a  powerful  orator  he  is," 
said  one,  "and  so  young." 

"His  earnest  blue  eyes  are  full  of 
purpose.  He  has  a  future  before  him," 
was  another's  expressed  opinion. 

"There  he  is.  What  nobleness  in 
every  action,"  exclaimed  another. 

"His  name  is  Hyrum  Deming,  is  it 
not?"  asked  a  lady  near. 

Following  the  last  two  speakers 
came  two  other  ladies.  One  is  a 
plump  blonde  and  the  other  a  vivacious 
brunette.  They  exchange  a  pleased 
glance  of  understanding  as  they  hear 
those  words  of  praise,  for  one  claims 
him  as  a  brother  and  the  other  as  a 
cousin. 

"Only  to  think,"  breathed  Isabella, 
"of  Hyrum  winning  the  prize  over 
twenty  contestants." 

"Oh,  but  such  a  subject — 'The 
Beauty  of  the  Christian  Life.'  It  was 
all  original,  and  he  put  his  whole 
soul  into  it.  How  really  beautiful  he 
looked.  If  I  only  had  a  brother  of  my 
own  !"'    Tressa  finished  with  a  sigh. 

"You  must  be  content  with  someone 
else's  brother,  my  dear.  I  am  sure 
Julian  is  worthy  of  pride." 

Tressa  blushed.  "Yes,  I  know,  but 
never  a  brother  have  I  had." 

"If  you  called  all  those  brothers 
that  have  wished  to  be  a  husband,  what 
an  array  it  would  be." 

"Don't,"  protested  Tressa.  "I  didn't 
ask  for  them." 

Girls  can  think  of  so  much  to  say 
both  important  and  unimportant,  that 
the  conversation  need  not  be  followed 
further.  Instead  it  may  be  interesting 
to  tell  that  these  two  young  women 
were  hastening  home  to  prepare  sup- 
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per  and  to  pour  out  congratulations 
upon  Hyrum. 

Hyrum,  excited  and  happy  over  his 
success,  instead  of  going  home  at  once, 
chose  to  seek  a  favorite  nook  of  his 
out  upon  a  hill  above  the  town.  From 
his  corner  under  a  jutting  rock,  he 
could  see,  without  himself  being  seen, 
the  pleasant  view  of  the  sunny,  moun- 
tain town,  and  farther  on,  where  the 
narrow  stream  made  its  way  past  the 
hills,  smaller  places  of  habitation  en- 
sconced in  the  dimpling  shallows  of 
the  broad  valley.  It  was  there  that 
thought  came  uninterrupted,  like  a 
crystal  stream  of  mountain  water  that 
trills  and  plays  over  pebbles,  that  gives 
its  jeweled  spray  to  kiss  the  bending 
willow,  yet  keeps  on  in  its  free  course 
unhindered. 

It  was  strange  that,  in  the  first 
thrills  of  his  success,  tears  arose  to 
his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  How  he  had 
felt  the  reality  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Christian  life  he  had  painted  in  such 
apt  language !  And  yet  how  far  from 
what  he  wished  had  been  his  expres- 
sions of  it! 

"How  poor  for  what  I  mean  and 
feel!"  he  thought.  "It  was  my  bes'. 
I  would  never  do  less.  If  I  were  only 
able  to  do  it  just  as  I  would !  Out 
here  in  the  midst  of  God's  handiwork, 
I  can  only  feel  how  small  and  gross 
are  my  poor  words.  Yet  my  heart  is 
glad  for  the  gift  I  am  blessed  with,  i^ 
I  may  but  do  the  Father's  will." 

This  was  Hyrum,  who  dreamed  his 
day  dreams,  so  sincere  and  pure,  so 
wishful  to  do  good.  His  dreams  were 
coming  true. 

'K  -I^  'i'  "f*  T*  T* 

A  horseman  halts  at  dusk  before  a 
long  lumber  gate  that  opens  into  n 
grassy  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a 
pole  fence.  Back  against  the  hill  on 
a  rise  in  the  land  is  a  low  little  cabin 
of  logs.  There 'are  trees  behind  it. 
of  pine  and  cedar.  Down  the  sloping 
dooryard  is  a  bubbling  spring. 
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A  man,  heavy-set  and  large,  comes 
down  the  path  with  swinging  strides 
His  face,  close-shaven,  is  broad  and 
somewhat  square.  His  eyes  are  blue, 
with  a  kindly  expression. 

The  horseman,  clad  in  a  canvas 
huntmg  suit,  has  a  ruddy,  angular 
face,  and  is  of  slight  build. ' 

"How  do  you  do,  friend,"  said  the 
man  inside. 

"How  do  you  do.  I  want  a  place 
to  stay"— here  the  horseman  hesitat- 
ed m  his  speech,  and  looked  away  from 
the  open  gaze  of  the  man  below,  as 
though  he  had  suddenly  discovered 
something  he  would  like  to  avoid 
"Perhaps  you  know  of  some  ranch 
farther  on,"  he  finished,  lamely. 

"JoUies!  man,  get  off  your  horse 
and  lead  him  in,"  exclaimed  Parley 
Deming,  as  he  swung  wide  open  the 
gate.  "I'm  not  the  man  to  hold  a 
grudge  over  a  little  thing  that  hap- 
pened so  long  ago." 

"I  must  say  I  was  a  fool  that  day. 
My  blood  is  hot  enough  any  time,  but 
I'd  had  a  drink,  then." 

"That  was  your  mistake,  Ern." 
"I  admit  it,  and  it  took  me  so  long 
to  learn  it,  that  it  is  now  an  enemy 
I   have   to  fight.      Do   you   ever   race 
now,  Parley?" 

"Well,  no.  I've  been  interested  in 
other  things  and  just  kind  o'  dropped 
out  of  the  notion." 

"Sure  thing ;  got  into  something  bet- 
ter, and  naturally  quit.  Well,  sir!  all 
my  lessons  come  hard.  The  last  race 
I  rode  I  was  thrown,  and  broke  my 
leg.  That  put  me  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  nurse,  bless  her  heart— to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I'm  giving  it  up  for  her. 
I'll  give  up  all  the  old  foolishness,  and 
she's  my  reward.  I  tell  you.  Pari, 
she's  ideal." 

"Good  for  you,  Ern,  good  luck  to 
you,  but  mine  is  the  ideal.'" 

As  if  to  verify  his  statement,  a 
round-faced,  pleasant  woman,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  calling  them 
to    supper.      As    the    horse    was    now 
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biddin  ''^'^''    °^'    ^^^    *'''°    "^''^^'^    ^^^ 
''Josie,  ,my  friend,  Mr.  Savov  " 
She  greeted  him  cordially,  and  all 

tnree  sat  down  to  supper. 

^^"So  you  own  this  ranch?"  inquired 

"Yes,  the  ranch  is  mine,  and  we've 
a  small  house  in  town,  too.  We  spend 
just  the  summer  here." 

"Is  that  so?  I  don't  own  anything 
only  the  half-acre  my  mother  left  me 
What  do  you  do  for  a  living.  Pari  =" 

"Oh,  sort  of  a  farmer  and  cattle 
man.  Father  stood  by  me  at  first,  and 
helped  me  get  a  start.  Then  I  got  an 
uphft  at  the  agricultural  college  the 
year  I  was  there — " 

"What,  you  been  there?  I  left  off 
in  the  District.  Gosh !  I  believe  a  fel- 
low needs  education  nowadays." 

"Well,   mine   is   not   so   much,    but 
what  I  have  is  pretty  solid,  I  believe 
\ou   only   need   to  get  clear   of   that 
sporting  business,  and  be  determined 
Ern.  ' 

•Tm  going  to,"  declared  Ern.  "And 
where  is  that  younger  brother  of 
yours,  Hyrum?" 

"Oh,  Hyrum,  he  taught  in  High 
School  a  year  or  two,  and  then  they 
called  him  on  a  mission.  He's  climb 
>ng  up  m  the  world.  Jollies!  I  used 
to  think  he  wasn't  much  when  he  took 
so  little  interest  in  ordinary  thino-s  I 
used  to  think  he  was  loafing  some- 
times, and  now,  I  really  believe  he 
was  twisting  and  turning  ideas  in  his 
head  hat  were  to  make  him  famous. 
I  used  to  get  jealous  when  he  out- 
stripped me  in  school.  But  that's  a 
bygone  like  that  tussle  of  vours  and 
mine.  Ern." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  you  and  Hvrum 
both  have  gone  on  and  made  the  best 
of  yourselves.  While  I  am  still  at  the 
bottom  just  starting  in  you  are  both 
halt_  way  up  the  ladder.  Well  I 
won  t  give  up,"  concluded  Ern. 

af'^h.''  ""^^Z  o  ^''  ^'P^"t  the  night 
at  the  ranch  Parley  Deming  and  his 
wife  gave  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
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Ern   Savoy,  and  heartily  wished  him 
success  and  prosperity. 

ij;  ;i;  :};  :^  ^  ^ 

Back  to  the  old  farmhouse  in  Hill- 
burg,  let  us  go.  The  shingles  are 
blackened  and  old,  and  the  paint  is  al- 
most worn  off.  The  trees  spread  wide 
their  aged  branches.  It  is  the  two  old 
people,  we  see  on  the  porch.  Father 
Hyrum's  hair  is  white,  and  the  moth- 
er's, too. 

"What,  mother,  letter  you  say?" 
?sked  the  old  man. 

"Yes,  Hyrum,  I  will  read  it  to  you, 
but  first  sit  down  in  your  rocker.  It 
is  good,  good  news." 

"From  which  one  of  the  children  ?" 

"From  Isabella."  Then  Sister  Dem- 
ing  read  the  short  note  : 

De.^r  Mother: — 

We  children  are  all  aware  that  tomorrow 
is  the  anniversary  of  your  wedding  day. 
Yon  will  have  been  married  fiffty  years. 
And  so  we  are  all  coming  home  to  see  you, 
and  we  shall  bring  your  grandchildren,  too. 
Your  devoted  daughter, 

Isabella. 

What  visions  arose  before  the  par- 
ents !  Of  Fred's  family  from  far-off 
Oregon ;  of  Isabella  and  her  little 
flock,  who  lived  within  a  day's  drive ; 
of  Parley,  whom  they  had  last  seen 
when  lie  came  down  from  the  north 
of  the  county  on  business  as  road  su- 
pervisor :  of  Hyrum,  who  was  a  col- 
lege professor ;  and  all  the  others  who 
were  away  from  home,  at  work  or  at 
school. 


"Have  you  noticed,  mother,  how 
beautiful  the  sunset  is?  See  how  that 
gold  glittering  line  shades  out  from 
the  pink,  and  then  the  purple  tints 
clear  off  to  the  mountains." 

Holding  her  hand  in  his,  they 
watched  in  dreamy  silence,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  sunset  colors. 

"Dear  wife,  the  years  have  brought 
to  us  a  rich  reward.  I  am  thinking 
somehow  of  that  little  poem  Hyrum 
wrote  quite  a  while  ago.  Let  us  read 
it  again." 

Dear  brother,  as  the  years  have  flown, 

God  s  called  us  each  to  His  own. 

If  unto  me  He  gave  the  gift 

Up  learning's  pathway  to  be  swift, 

To  you  He  gave  that  gift  of  worth 

To  reason  well,  and  make  the  earth 

A  joyful  place,  a  beauteous  spot ; 

My  portion  seems  assigned  to  thought. 

Dear  brother,  in  the  years  gone  by, 
Resentfully  you  questioned  why 
Another  should  unjustly  base 
Your  book  dislike  as  sad  disgrace, 
While  I,  book  lover  from  tlie  start. 
Drank  in  the  praise  as  rightful  part. 
Time  to  us  both  the  error  shows — 
The  sprout  of  wheat  no  corn  silk  grows. 

Dear  brother,  in  the  years  not  seen, 
I  only  pray  a  record  clean; 
I  only  pray  that  as  the  plan, 
Each  one  of  us  may  be  a  man. 
Developing,  by  God's  design, 
You  in  your  way,  I  in  mine; 
That  when  our  earthly  course  is  run. 
The  welcome  home  may  be  "Well  done." 
(To  my  brother  Parley.) 

— Hyrum  Deming. 

(THE  end) 


"MARY  ANN  HUBBLE." 

I  once  knew  a  woman  named  Mary  Ann  Hubble, 
And  this  woman  always  was  looking  for  trouble ; 
She  was  looking  all  day,  from  the  tim.e  she  got  up 
To  the  candlelight  hour  when  she  sat  down  to  sup. 
She  would  look  all  around  her,  and  search  high  and  low- 
Just  looking  for  trouble  wher'er  she  would  go. 


And  you  may  be  sure  that  this  Mary  Ann  Hubble 
Had  more  than  her  share  of  what  people  call  trouble. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


Mothers'  Corner. 


RELIGIOUS   HOME  TRAINING. 

We  once  heard  a  mother  say :  "I 
don't  wish  my  boy  to  have  any  rehg- 
ious  teaching.  He  does  the  right 
thing  now  in  such  a  straight,  fine  way, 
just  because  it  is  right,  that  I  can't 
bear  to  have  that  all  spoiled  by  teach- 
ing him  a  system  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishment for  right  and  wrong  doing. 
So  I  don't  give  him  any  instruction  at 
all  in  religion." 

How  can  a  mother  bear  not  to  teach 
her  child  religious  truths?  How  does 
she  contrive  to  escape  doing  so?  How 
answer  the  questions  about  the  world 
and  life  that  every  child  asks?  How 
give  him  any  idea  of  the  source  of  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong? 

We  cannot  conceive  of  the  possi- 
bility of  bringing  up  children  without 
the  aid  of  the  dear  old  Bible  stories, 
the  sweet  comforts  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  care,  the  Elder 
Brother's  example  and  companionship. 
To  those  of  us  who  know  that  this  is 
the  best  of  life  it  seems  a  cruel  wrong 
to  deprive  a  child  of  early  introduction 
to  the  wonderful  truths  which  are 
what  make  life  worth  living. 

Let  us  teach  our  children  to  look 
at  the  life  of  Christ  as  their  model  by 
which  they  are  to  judge  their  own  l)e- 
havior,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  dearlv 
loved  children  who  belong  to  God  from 
the  first  and  can  never  really  stray  far 
away  from  Him. 

This  is  the  side  of  personal  religion 
which,  to  the  right-minded  mother,  is 
first  and  most  important.  By  teaching 
it  herself  to  her  children,  from  the  very 
first,  she  cements  between  them  a  bon' 
of  loving  memories  which  will  hold 
when  other  ties  bresk,  and  gives  them 
a  possession  worth  more  than  anything 
else  she  could  bestow  upon  them. 

There  is  another  side  to  religious 
teaching.  Even  if  we  give  little 
thought  to  its  most  Important  side — 
the  spiritual  life — do  we  ever  appreci- 


ate how  much  our  children  are  losing 
from  an  educational  standpoint  when 
we  fail  to  give  them  an  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  historically? 

Even  by  the  scoffer,  the  Bible  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  wonderful  study 
in  English  and  a  chronicle  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  which  no  well-edu- 
cated person  can  afford  to  ignore. 
How  much  of  it  is  taught  to  the  child 
of  today?  How  familiar  is  he  with 
the  names  and  figures  which  have  be- 
come a  part  of  literature?  He  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  the  ignorance 
about  the  characters  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  which  he  unblush- 
ingly  displays  concerning  Bible  heroes 
and  warriors. 

It  all  comes  back  to  the  home.  It  is 
the  mother's  duty,  and  her  privilege  as 
well,  to  give  the  child  his  early  guid- 
ance in  the  way  of  life  and  she  deprives 
him  and  herself  if  she  ignores  this  or 
deputes  it  to  others  or  leaves  it  to 
chance. 

THE    W0M..\N    WHO    CHARM.S. 

Carried  to  excess  this  desire  to 
please  becomes  aft'ectation.  "Pleasing" 
is  not  always  agreeing  with  the  last 
person  who  has  spoken,  as  many  seem 
to  think.  That  sort  of  thing  detracts 
from  the  character  of  one  who  does 
it.  But  "pleasing"  in  its  true  sense  is 
graciousness,  tact,  a  sincere  desire  to 
offend  the  feeling  of  no  one. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  disagree 
without  giving  offense,  to  express 
opinions  quite  different  from  those 
held  by  another  speaker.  One  can  be- 
come positive  without  becoming  ag- 
gressive, and  determined  without  bru- 
tality.    It  is  largely  a  question  of  tact. 

Goodness  of  heart  is  the  real  basis 
nf  a  pleasing  manner.  A  woman  who 
is  kind-hearted  does  not  wish  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  others ;  she  wishes  to 
please  and  give  happiness  and  pleas- 
ure by  her  presence.  A  polite  wom- 
an realizes  that  through  charm  of  man- 
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ner  she  gains  popularity,  and  culti- 
vates it  accordingly.  Yet  success  is 
far  less  likely  to  attend  her  efforts  than 
one  who  tries  for  goodness.  The  na- 
ture of  the  former  rarely  rings  true; 
it  is  not  deep  and  sincere,  for  it  springs 
from  artificiality  instead  of  truth,  and 
is  less  apt  to  be  convincing. 

A  woman  in  business  who  has  a 
pleasing  manner  possesses  capital 
sometimes  more  valuable  than  money. 
There  is  no  royal  road  for  reaching 
this  desirable  quality,  but  goodness  of 
heart,  sincerity  of  character,  truth  and 
an  honest  desire  to  -please  are  paths 
that  will  lead  to  it. — Tablet. 

TEACHING   A    CHILD   TO    PRAY. 

Jesse  wa=  a  bright  boy  of  three 
years,  and  he  had  talked  well  for  half 
his  life,  but  he  had  never  said  his 
prayers.  Although  he  would  be  quiet 
while  his  mamma  prayed,  he  said  "No" 
if  she  asked  him  to  do  the  same. 

The  way  was  paved  for  persuading 
him  when  one  day  in  spring  Jesse 
showed  his  mamma  some  violets 
blooming  under  the  rose  bushes. 

"Chester  made  them,"  Jesse  de- 
clared. 

"No,  dear,  Chester  didn't  make 
them.  He's  only  a  little  boy.  The 
violets  grew  there.  The  good  Man 
away  up  in  the  sky,  our  Heavenly 
Fatl  er,  makes  the  violets  grow.  He 
n'akes  the  trees  grow,  too." 

Nothing  more  was  said  then,  but 
at  night,  when  Jesse  was  wrapped  up, 
and  mamma  carried  him  into  the  un- 
lighted  bedroom,  they  went  to  the  win- 
dow as  they  had  often  done  before. 

"Can  you  see  the  shining  stars,  Jes- 
se? Our  Heavenly  Father  made  the 
stars  in  the  sky.  He  made  the  moon, 
too,  and  the  sun,  and  all  the  trees  and 
flowers." 

"And  He  makes  the  violets,"  said 
Jesse. 

"Yes,  He  made  the  pretty  violets, 
and  He  makes  the  animals  grow, — 
cows,  and  doggies,  and  kitties.  And 
He  made  the  nice,  warm  sunny  days. 


And  He  takes  care  of  little  boys  all 
through  the  night.  Nothing  can  hurt 
my  little  boy  if  he  says  a  little  prayer. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  wants  us  to  pray 
to  Him.  Kneel  down  now  with  mam- 
ma, and  put  your  hands  together,  like 
this  ;  shut  eyes  ;  say,  'Heavenly  Father, 
bless  Jesse,  bless  sister,  ble'ss  papa, 
bless  mamma,  and  all  the  good  people. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen.'  " 

And  Jesse  repeated  every  word  as 
pretty  and  sweet  as  could  be. — R    A 
A.  R. 

children's  clothing. 

The  amount  of  clothing  required  by 
a  child  at  night  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  warmth  of  the  house  and  al- 
so upon  the  restlessness  of  the  child. 
One  who  sleeps  quietly  and  does  not 
throw  off  the  bedclothes  will  need  few- 
er garments  than  one  who  tosses  about 
and  is  constantly  uncovered.  A  thin 
undershirt,  not  the  one  worn  during 
the  day,  and  a  flannel  nightdress  are 
usually  sufficient.  If  the  house  is 
warm,  the  temperature  not  falling  be- 
low sixty  degrees,  the  outer  garment 
may  be  of  flannelette.  Cold-feet 
gowns  are  useful  for  restless  sleepers. 
They  are  made  long  enough  to  permit 
of  their  being  drawn  up  at  the  bottom 
like  a  bag,  completely  encasing  the 
feet;  or  a  flap  is  left  at  the  bottom, 
which  buttons  up  on  the  front  of  the 
gown.  In  an  exceptionally  cold  house 
a  flannel  jacket  should  be  worn  over 
the  nightdress. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THEM. 

I  slept.    How  huge,  grotesque  my  cross  did 
seem; 

I  'woke  and  smiled, — my  woe  was  but  a 
dream. 

I  lived — my  burdens  took  my  strength  and 
might. 

But  then,  e'en  they  when  viewed  by  Heav- 
en's light 

Seemed    naught,    compared    to    what    they 
served,  for  lo ! 

It  was  alone  through  them  I  came  to  know 
My  God. 

— Ida  S.  Peay. 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Girls. 


WHEN    MOTHER  OVERSLEPT. 

A  tired  mother,  overslept  one  morn- 
ing. Just  how  she  happened  to  do  it 
no  one  could  explain,  for,  as  a  rule, 
mothers  are  the  last  persons  to  over- 
sleep. But  on  this  particular  morning, 
the  girls  were  half  dressed  before  they 
discovered  that  there  was  no  stir  in  the 
room  occupied  by  mother  and  the  baby. 

Nell  was  starting  down  the  hall  to 
rouse  the  sleeper  when  Edith  caught 
her  arm.  "Suppose  we  let  her  sleep. 
She  must  be  dreadfully  tired.'' 

"But  there's  all  the  work  to  be  done,'' 
objected  Nell,  opening  her  eyes. 

"It's  Saturday.  We  can  do  it  our- 
selves." 

Immediately  a  hush  descended  on 
the  household.  The  girls  went  about 
on  tiptoe.  Father  was  taken  into  the 
secret,  and  approved.  They  ate  their 
breakfast,  chatting  in  subdued  voices, 
and  exchanging  anxious  glances  when 
the  cups  rattled,  or  a  spoon  dropped. 

The  plot  thickened.  Now  they  were 
ambitious  not  only  to  let  mother  sleep, 
but  to  get  as  much  of  the  day's  work 
as  possible  out  of  the  way  before  she 
should  awake.  Softly  as  if  shod  in 
velvet,  the  deft  maids  stole  from  room 
to  room,  with  broom  and  dusting  cloth. 
And  as  one  room  after  another  took 
on  its  morning  air  of  freshness  and 
order,  the  conspirators  exchanged 
looks  eloquent  of  satisfaction. 

The  smiling  girls  were  sitting  over 
the  mending-basket  when  a  dismayed 
voice  made  itself  heard. 

"Girls,  why — what  time  is  it?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  I  have  slept  till 
nearly  eleven  ?"  And  then  a  little  lat- 
er, when  mother  came  out  into  the 
living-room,  after  a  hasty  toilet, 
"What!  All  my  work  done?  I'm 
beginning  to  believe  in  fairies." 

"Your  sleep  did  you  good,"  father 
said  at  noon,  with  an  approving  glance 
at  the  face  across  the  table.  But  the 
color  in  mother's  cheeks  and  the  light 
in  her  eyes  were  not  altogether  due  to 
the  fact  that  she  had  had  several  extra 


hours  of  sleep,  and  less  work  than  usu- 
al. 

If  there  is  anything  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  keep  mothers  young,  it  is 
the  atmosphere  of  consideration  at 
home.  If  you  doubt  it,  just  try  letting 
your  mother  oversleep  some  day  before 
long. 

USE   THE    MORNING   HOURS. 

A  good  many  girls  fail  to  give  the 
morning  hours  their  real  importance 
in  their  bearing  on  health.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  for  every  one  to  follow, 
liecause  often  that  is  a  question  of 
what  the  doctors  call  constitution.  You 
know  it  is  not  fair  for  one  girl  to  say, 
because  another  girl  sleeps  as  long  as 
she  can  in  the  morning,  that  she  is 
lazy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  girls  in  that  respect. 
Some  need  more  sleep  than  others,  just 
as  some  grown  persons  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  along  nicely  with  five  hours' 
sleep,  whereas  others  need  all  of  eight, 
and  sometimes  more — not  only  crave 
it,  but  need  it.  There  is  alwavs  the 
danger  of  sleeping  too  much,  also,  and 
that  is  why  a  girl  must  learn  about 
how  much  sleep  she  needs,  and  then 
be  certain  to  get  it,  not  occasionally, 
but  regularly. 

Getting  up  early  is  largely  a  matter 
of  habit,  in  most  instances,  although 
there  are  girls  who  are  not  so  well  if 
they  rise  before  seven  o'clock.  Most 
girls,  however,  do  best  by  rising  at 
half-past  five  in  the  summer,  and  half- 
past  six  in  the  winter.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  require  less  sleep 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  con- 
sequently are  able  to  give  ourselves  an 
extra  early  morning  hour  to  attend  to 
the  first  duties  of  the  day. 

The  question  of  breakfast  has  much 
to  do  with  one's  physical  condition. 
Girls  ought  never  to  go  without  break- 
fast long  after  being  up.  Anything  of 
that  sort  nromotes  indigestion.  If  she 
is  obliged  to  wait  for  a  time,  let  her 
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take  a  slice  of  dry  bread,  and  eat  it 
slowly.  This  will  act  as  a  preventive 
of  the  "gone"  feeling  of  which  so  many 
young  girls  complain  when  they  first 
rise  in  the  morning. 

If  there  is  any  studying  to  do,  if 
l^ossible  do  it  in  the  early  morning. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  great  a  strain  upon 
the  brain  as  studying  after  a  reason- 
ably busy  day.  The  girl  who  studies 
in  the  morning  accomplishes  her  task 
in  much  less  time.  Morning  work  is 
usually  more  satisfactory  than  even- 
ing, because  the  mind  works  with  a 
vigor  at  the  day's  beginning  that  it 
does  not  retain  late  in  the  day.  If  you 
have  to  work  with  your  brains,  girls, 
de  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  early 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Two  little  girls  were  sitting  near  a 
brook  in  the  woods. 

"Listen  to  that  noisy  brook,"  said 
one ;  "it  scolds  and  scolds.  I  wish  it 
would  keep  quiet." 

"Why,  sister,  it  is  not  scolding,  it 
is  singing,"  said  the  other. 

"The  leaves  are  falling  from  the 
trees.  How  bare  and  ugly  they  look !" 
cried  the  first  speaker. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  so  pleasant  to  gather 
the  leaves !"  was  the  reply.  "Then  we 
see  more  of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun 
shines  on  us  better." 

The  other  frowned  angrily,  and 
said:  "Your  ears  and  eyes  must  be 
made  differently  from  mine." 

Ah,  children,  the  difference  was  not 
in  the  ears  and  the  eyes,  but  in  the 
heart.  If  the  heart  is  right,  the  brooks 
will  sing,  not  scold,  the  sky  will  look 
blue,  and  through  the  bare  branches 
God's  love  will  shine. — Selected. 

"helping  somewhere." 

"Is  vour  father  at  home?"  I  asked 
a  small  child  on  a  village  doorstep. 
"No,"  he  said,  "he's  away." 
"Where  do  you  think  I  could  find 
him?" 


"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  considering 
air,  "you've  got  to  look  for  some  place 
where  people  are  sick  or  hurt,  or 
something  like  that.  I  don't  know 
where  he  is,  but  he's  helping  some- 
where." 

And  I  turned  away  with  this  little 
sermon  in  my  heart.  If  you  want  to 
find  the  Lord  Jesus,  you've  got  to  set 
out  on  a  path  of  helping  somewhere,  of 
lifting  somebody's  burden,  and  lo ! 
straightway  one  like  unto  the  Son  of 
man  will  be  found  at  your  side. 

Are  you  "helping  somewhere  ?" 


SCANDAL. 

What  a  difficult  thing  it  is  to  keep 
ourselves  from  saying  what  is  not  ex- 
actly sweet  and  kind  about  other  peo- 
ple. We  know  that  a  man  or  a  wom- 
an or  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  not  what  he  or 
she  ought  to  be,  and  so  we  feel  it  our 
tluty  to  tell  other  people  about  it.  It 
cannot,  we  argue,  be  wrong,  because 
we  feel  sure  that  what  we  say  is  true. 
The  apostle  tells  us  to  "speak  evil  of 
no  man,"  but  to  be  "gentle,  showing 
all  meekness  unto  all  men.'  In  an- 
other place  he  tells  us  that  "love  think- 
eth  no  evil."  Jesus  said,  "Why  be- 
holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
lirother's  eye,  but  considereth  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?"  If 
we  think  on  these  things  before  speak- 
ing, the  word  of  scandal  will  surely 
die  on  our  lips. 


WORKERS. 

We  are  workers  in  one  vineyard  ; 

Some  are  strong  and  some  are  weak, 
Bnt  the  smiling  of  the  vintage 

Ts  the  common  joy  we  seek. 
Some  must  train  the  vine  and  prune  it, 

Some  must  stoop  to  dress  and  mold, 
But  the  few  can  pluck  the  clusters 
In  the  autumn's  haze  and  gold. 
We  are  workers  all  together, 

Let  us  show  no  vain  conceit, 
While  we  pray  the  Lord  of  harvest, 

"Make  us  loving,  keep  us  sweet." 

— Selected 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  BOYS. 

You  are  made  to  be  kind  boys,  gen- 
erous, and  magnanimous. 

If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has 
a  ckibfoot,  don't  let  nim  know  you  ever 
saw  it. 

If  there  is  ever  a  poor  boy  with 
ragged  clothes,  don't  talk  rags  in  his 
hearing. 

If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him 
some  part  in  the  game  that  don't  re- 
quire running. 

If  there  is  a  du'il  one,  help  him  to 
start  his  lesson. 

If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  en- 
vious of  him;  for  if  one  boy  is  proud 
of  his  talents,  and  another  is  envious 
of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs, 
and  no  more  talent  than  before. 

If  a  larger  and  stronger  boy  has  in- 
jured you  and  is  sorry  for  it,  forgive 
him.  All  the  school  will  show  by  their 
countenances  how  much  better  it  is 
than  to  have  a  great  fuss. — Horace 
Maun. 

THE  VALUE  OF  TIME. 

I  am  going  to  point  out  one  or  two 
more  success-bringers  which  boys,  yes, 
and  men,  are  apt  to  overlook.  One  is 
to  learn  the  value  of  time.  My  busi- 
ness has  taken  me  Into  quite  a  number 
of  work-rooms  where  young  people 
are  employed,  and  I  confess  I  have 
wondered  how  work  was  ever  com- 
pleted. Lolling  over  desks,  gossiping 
with  neighbors,  doing  anything  and 
everything  but  what  they  were  paid  to 
do.  It  is  pitiable  and  it  is  contemptible. 
Boys,  do  you  know  that  time  is  almost 
the  most  important  asset  you  put  into 
your  life's  business?  And  a  curious 
thing  about  time  is  that  you  can  neith- 
er hoard  it  nor  increase  it  and  you 
must  always  be  spending  it.  The  only 
power  you  have  is  to  regulate  its  use. 
Every  day  has  the  same  number  of 
minutes  and  hours,  r.nd  it  is  in  the  way 


that  you  employ  these  minutes  and 
hours  that  make  for  success  or  failure. 
If  you  become  a  dawdler,  time-waster, 
or  idler,  be  assured  that  success  is  far 
from  you.  Learn  the  value  of  time. 
Time  is  precious. 

ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME. 

The  sun  warms  us  by  its  beams,  one 
day  at  a  time,  and  then  disappears  im- 
til  the  next  day. 

Each  person  lives  best  who  does  his 
or  her  best  for  one  day  at  a  time,  and 
then  refreshes  himself  for  his  level  best 
the  next  day. 

"Sufficient  unto  !he  day  is  the  evil 
thereof."  Short  periods  are  long 
enough  for  the  endurance  of  hard 
knocks. 

Humanity  lives  only  from  moment 
to  moment.  A  whole  day  is  a  lengthy 
period  as  compared  with  the  space  of 
each  heart-throb. 

Take  just  one  day  at  a  time  and  de- 
termine to  make  it  unique  in  your 
whole  life  history  for  the  light  you 
can  cast  about  you. 

Say  your  prayers  and  go  about  your 
tasks  in  the  morning,  and  leave  future 
obligations  and  duties  until  the  next 
morning. 

Work  while  the  day  lasts,  and  leave 
nothing  undone  that  should  be  per- 
formed. Every  morning  should  find 
you  with  a  clean  record. 

"Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  life  is 
but  a  day  repeated  " 

POLITENESS    PAYS. 

The  boy  who  has  been  allowed  to 
be  rude  and  boorish  in  his  wavs  at 
i.iome  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  he  will 
find  to  his  cost,  as  did  the  youth  men- 
tioned below,  that  rudeness  is  no  rec- 
ommendation in  the  business  world. 
True  politeness  pays  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Try  to  be  kind,  'toys,  and 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and  vou 
will  grow  in  politeness. 
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"Can  you  write  a  good  hand?" 
asked  a  man  of  a  boy  who  had  ap- 
pHed  for  a  situation. 

"Yaas,"  was  the  answer. 

"Are  you  good  at  figures?" 

"Yaas,"  was  the  answer  again. 

"That  will  do.  I  do  not  want  you," 
said  the  jnerchant. 

After  the  boy  had  gone,  a  friend 
said,  "I  know  that  lad  to  be  honest 
and  industrious ;  why  don't  you  try 
him?" 

"Because  his  manners  are  bad.  He 
has  not  learned  to  say  'Yes,  sir,'  and 
'No,  sir,'  "  replied  the  merchant.  "If 
he  answered  me  as  he  did,  how  will 
he  answer  customers?" 

TEN    COMMANDMENTS   AND  THE 
GOLDEN  RULE. 

In  his  recent  visit  to  Europe  and 
during  a  public  speech.  Col.  Roosevelt 
said  that  he  governed  his  private  and 
public  life  by  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Golden  Rule. 

That  this  great,  busy  world  has  not 
grown  tired  of  these,  that  it  still  ap- 
preciates and  honors  him  who  will 
strive  to  live  up  to  them,  is  shown 
in  the  address  of  Count  Apponyi,  of 
Hungary,  welcoming  Col.  Roosevelt 
to  Budapest.    He  said : 

"You  are  a  private  citizen  in  your 
own  country.  But  you  are  received 
everywhere  in  Europe  with  honors 
befitting  the  most  powerful  rulers. 
This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  the  most  conspicuous  living 
representative  of  moral  improvement 
in  public  life  and  public  honesty." 

There  have  been  public  men  and 
private  citizens  of  the  past  who  spoke 
contemptuously  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Golden  Rule,  but  their 
number  is  few  todav.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
their  injunctions  were  being  as  closely 
studied  as  they  are  now. 

NO  PAY. 

"^^''hat  does  Satan  pay  you  for 
swearing?"  asked  a  gentleman  of  a  boy 
whom  he  heard  using  bad  words. 


"He  doesn't  pay  me  anything,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Well,  you  work  cheap — to  lay  aside 
the  character  of  a  gentleman,  to  pain 
your  friends,  and  all  good  people,  and 
to  risk  losing  your  own  soul,  and  all 
for  nothing — you  certainly  do  work 
cheap,  very  cheap,  indeed !" 

STARTED  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

James  A.  Garfield,  one-time  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  said,  in  one 
of  his  noted  orations,  that  nearly  all 
great  undertakings  had  small  begin- 
nings. 

Signor  Marconi,  one  of  the  first  to 
put  wireless  telegraphy  to  a  successful 
test,  has  won  many  honors  for  suc- 
cessful labors  during  the  last  few 
years.  Recently  he  was  in  Copen- 
hagen and  met  a  number  of  notable 
people.  Among  these  was  a  young 
student  from  the  University  of  Den- 
mark, who  said  to  him  : 

"Signor,  you  must  have  had  millions 
at  your  command  when  you  began  the 
great  study  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
Otherwise  how  could  you  have  suc- 
ceeded ?" 

The  Signor  smiled,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, replied : 

"I  did  have  millions  at  my  command 
— millions  of  hopeful  thoughts  and 
units  of  energ^r.  But  that  was  all.  I 
could  not  even  afford  instruments 
\vhen  I  began  studying  wireless  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  theories.  How- 
ever, being  then  at  the  bottom,  I  start- 
ed to  climb  up  to  where  those  things 
could  be  afforded." 

Marconi  was  so  poor  when  he  be- 
gan his  wireless  studies,  he  used  trees, 
stretches  of  plain  and  bov  companions 
to  demonstrate  his  theories. 

TWO  VIEWS. 

"I  cannot  do  much  in  an  hour,"  said  Jack; 

"I  might  as  well  waste  it,  you  see; 
Just  an  hour  a  day  is  nothing;  at  all, 

That  is,  as  it  seemeth  to  me." 

"An  hour  a  day!"  Ted  puckered  his  brow, 

"In  a  year  let's  see  what  t'would  be: 
Fifteen  days  and  five  hours — too  much  to  be 
lost. 
That  is,  as  it  seemeth  to  me." 

— Adclberl  F.   Caldivell. 


Little  Stories  for  Little  Children. 


THE   CAT   THAT    LOOKED   AT  THE    KING. 

The  day  was  very  bad  outdoors,  be- 
cause it  was  raining  steadily.  It  was 
bad  indoors,  too,  because  our  small 
Frederick  wanted  to  go  out,  and  fret- 
ted and  fussed  at  having  nobody  to 
play  with. 

"T  wish  you  would  play  with  Ka- 
trina,"  said  busy  mother;  "she  looks 
very  lonely." 

"A  cat  ain't  anybody  to  play  with," 
grumbled  Fritz. 

"Why  the  old  saying  is,  that  'a  cat 
may  look  at  a  king.'  Did  you  ever 
hear  that?" 

"No,"  said  the  little  boy,  coming 
over  to  put  his  elbows  on  his  moth- 
er's knees ;  "tell  me  about  the  cat  that 
looked  at  the  king." 

"Well,  laddie,  once  there  was  a 
snow-white  cat  with  black  ears  and 
two  black  paws,  and  a  black  tip  to  her 
tail—" 

"That's  like  Katrina,"  interrupted 
Fritz,  suspiciously. 

"So  it  is,"  said  the  story-teller,  "but 
many  cats  are  like  that.  This  cat  lived 
in  the  palace  of  a  little  king,  and 
though  he  did  not  think  much  of  her, 
she  watched  him  with  keen,  half-open 
eyes,  and  knew  him  very  well.  One 
night  the  cat  was  taking  a  stroll  on 
the  stable  roof  of  the  palace,  and  met 
another  cat- — a  gray  cat,  lean  and  hun- 
gry-looking. 'Good-evening,  palace 
cat,'  said  the  stranger.  T  am  glad  to 
meet  you,  for  I  have  always  wanted 
to  know  something  of  the  grand  house 
you  live  in,  and  of  the  little  king,  your 
master.'  'Oh !  the  house  is  good 
enough,'  said  the  cat,  'but  I  don't  think 
much  of  the  little  king.' 

"Now,  the  alley  cat  was  so  surprised 
at  these  words  that  she  nearly  fell  off 
the  chimney-pot,  where  she  was  sit- 
ting. 'Don't  think  much  of  the  little 
king!'  she  exclaimed.  'What  can  be 
amiss  about  a  king?' 

"  'Well,  in  the  first  place,  he  wants 


to  turn  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day.  We  have  to  do  that  from  hard 
necessity,  friend  cat,  because  mice  are 
easier  to  catch  at  night.  The  king's 
mice  are  all  caught  for  him,  yet  he 
frets  when  he  is  put  to  bed  at  night, 
and  makes — oh,  my! — such  a  fuss 
about  getting  up  in  the  morning.'  " 

Fritz's  rosy  mouth  began  to  curve 
at  the  corners  as  if  a  smile  was  near. 

"  'Then  he  is  a  foolish  little  king 
about  what  he  eats,  or  wants  to  eat,' 
continued  the  palace  cat.  'You  and  I 
eat  the  things  that  make  our  limbs 
strong  and  our  eyes  bright,  and  our 
muscles  tough;  but  my  master  cries 
for  the  things  that  will  give  him  pain 
and  bring  fever  and  make  him  weak.' 

"  'How  strange  !'  cried  the  alley  cat, 
much  interested.'  " 

And  now  two  small  dimples  showed 
themselves  in  the  boy  listener's  cheeks. 

"  'Another  strange  thing  about  the 
little  king,'  continued  the  white  cat, 
'is  that  he  likes  to  hurt  things  just  for 
the  sake  of  hurting  them.' 

"  'Oh  !  that  cannot  be,'  cried  the  gray 
cat.  'No  doubt  he  has  to  hurt  things 
he  catches  to  eat.'  But  the  white  cat 
continued :  'He  steps  on  Whim's  paws 
ant',  pulls  his  tail  just  for  amusement; 
ties  strings  to  the  legs  of  June  flies 
and  bumble-bees  to  hear  them  hum, 
and  stands  at  the  window  mashing  flies 
on  the  panes  of  glass  by  the  hour. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  makes  me 
think  the  little  king  hasn't  very  much 
sense,  so  perhaps  we  must  excuse 
him.  I  often  hear  him  say  what  he 
will  do  when  he  grows  up — the  battles 
he  will  fight,  the  things  he  will  learn, 
the  poor  people  he  will  help,  the  great 
deeds  that  will  make  people  praise  his 
name.  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  is  not 
very  busy  doing  the  good  things  that 
he  might  do  as  a  little  boy ;  and  even 
you  and  I  know,  though  we  are  only 
cats,  that  nobody  can  do  next  things 
without  doing  ftrst  things,  any  more 
than  you  can  get  to  the  top  step  with- 
out walking  on  the  lower  ones.'  " 
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The  story-teller  ended  her  tale  here, 
and  smiled  down  at  the  little  boy  on 
her  knee.  Fritz  smiled,  too,  but  in  a 
doubtful  sort  of  way. 

"Mamma,"  he  said,  "is  it  me  you 
have  been  telling  a  story  about?" 

"Does  it  sound  like  the  way  you  talk 
and  act?"  she  asked. 

"I  'spect  it  does,"  he  answered  rath- 
er soberly.  "But  it  don't  sound  much 
like  Katrina." 

"You  never  hear  Katrina  talk,"  said 
his  mother,  in  a  coaxing  manner ;  "but 
don't  you  think  those  are  some  of  the 
things  she  might  say  justly  about  her 
little  master?" 

"She  might,"  Frederick  confessed 
rather  demurely ;  and,  drawing  a  long 
Ijreath,  he  went  over  and  laid  down  by 
the  white  cat  on  the  rug.  "I  wonder 
if  she  thinks  all  that  about  me?"  he 
a^ked  himself  softly. 

THE    BIRD    IN    THE    CAGE. 

"Guess  what  I  have  in  my  hand, 
Harry,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  holding  one 
hand  teasingly  behind  his  back. 

"Some  books?" 

"No." 

"A  new  magic  lantern  ?" 

"No,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you"  and 
he  drew  forth  a  big  white  sheet  of 
paper  upon  which  was  drawn  an  open 
bird  cage,  at  the  right  a  dotted  line, 
beyond  the  dotted  line  a  little  bird. 

"Now,  Harry,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  as 
he  drew  up  a  chair  beside  that  of  his 
nephew,  "you  see  the  little  bird  outside 
the  cage  ?  Well,  soon  you  shall  see  the 
little  bird  walk  right  into  the  cage, 
without  our  having  to  touch  the  bird, 
the  cage,  or  the  pencil." 

"Oh.  how?"  cried  Harry,  in  aston- 
ishment. 

In  answer  to  his  question.  Uncle 
Dick  placed  the  paper  in  Harry's  hand 
and  drew  from  his  pocket  an  ordinary 
calling-card,  which  he  told  Harry  to 
place  upon  the  dotted  line  and  watch 
the  bird  carefully,  his  nose  just  touch- 
ing the  card. 


All  was  still  in  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  Harry  cried  out: 

"He  is  moving — he  really  is — there 
he  goes  right  into  the  cage !" 


Just  then  the  card  dropped,  and 
Harry  looked  at  the  paper  in  amaze- 
ment, for  there  was  the  cage,  the  dot- 
ted line,  and  the  bird  beyond  the  dot- 
ted line  just  as  it  had  been  before. 

Uncle  Dick  laughed  at  Harry's  con- 
fusion, then  explained  to  him  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  trick;  that  the  bird  did 
not  really  go  into  the  cage  at  all,  yet  it 
seemed  so  to  him  because  it  was  a 
proof  of  simple  sight  with  both  eyes, 
or,  and  he  laughed  at  the  look  of  won- 
der in  the  little  boy's  face,  "what  wise 
men  like  your  old  uncle  know  as  binoc- 
ular vision." 

Harry  committed  the  long  word  to 
memory,  and  not  willing  to  be  outdone, 
drew  a  cage  with  two  birds  outside, 
then  a  whole  flock,  and  joyously 
watched  them  journey  inside  the  bars. 
— Youth's  Companion. 


"Bubble  and  Squeak." 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


The  articles  entitled  "Lilly's  Disobe- 
dience" and  "Power  of  Administration" 
were  crowded  out  of  the  August  number. 
They  were  included  among  the  the  win- 
ners of  Competition  No.  3.  The  other 
articles  printed  this  month  are  the  win- 
ners of  Competition  No.  5. 

We  want  to  warn  our  young  Contribu- 
tors against  copying  pictures,  verses,  or 
stories,  and  sending  them  in  as  original. 
There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding 
about  this.  We  are  willing  to  recognize 
meritorious  copies  of  pictures  if  they  are 
so  marked;  but  verses  and  poems  must 
be  the  children's  own  compositions.  We 
have  now  on  our  desk  a  number  of 
drawings,  verses  and  stories,  sent  in  by 
children,  and  endorsed  by  the  parents, 
which  have  been  published  in  other 
magazines  or  papers.  This  must  be  the 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  as  we  do 
not  think  for  a  moment  that  our  little 
friends  would  attempt  to  win  the  prizes 
by  improper  methods,  knowingly. 

Now,  please  remember:  Every  poem 
and  story  must  be  composed  by  the  writ- 
er. Drawings,  also,  should  be  original, 
but  if  copied  they  should  be  so  marked. 

Lilly's  Disobedience. 

Lilly  was  washing  the  dishes  as  Ned 
came  in. 

"Hello  Sober-sides,"  he  said  playfully. 
"Aren't  you  going  to  Philips'  with  me 
today." 

"I  wish  I  could;  Ethel  and  I  would 
have  such  a  nice  time.  But  Ned,  you 
know  it   is   Sunday  School. 

"Oh,  shucks,  you  can  go  to  Sunday 
School  when  you  can't  go  to  Philips'," 
he   remarked. 

Lilly  thought  it  over  when  Ned  went 
out.  She  remembered  her  mother's 
words,  "Go  to  Sunday  School,  Lilly,  and 
take  care  of  Harold."  It  won't  hurt  to 
miss  Sunday  School  just  once. 

So  she  ffot  Harold  ready  and  went. 
But  it  wasn't  so  nice  as  she  thought  it 
would  be,  there  was  such  a  pain  in  her 
heart.  The  wind  blew,  and  it  seemed  to 
Lilly    it    said,    "Oh— Lilly— Lilly— Lilly." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  came  to  see 
me,"  exclaimed  Ethel  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  two  girls  soon  got  to  chattering 
forgetting  about  Harold;  a  minute  later 
Ned  came  in  with  him  all  dripping  wet. 

"Oh,  Ned,  is  he  dead!  is  he  dead!"  ex- 
claimed   Lilly,    in    one    breath. 

"No,  but  it  was  a  narrow  escape,"  Ned 
answered. 

They  got  him  home  and  telegraphed 
for  his  mother  to  come,  and  as  soon  as 
Lilly  saw  her  she  threw  her  arms  around 
her  neck  and  cried,  "Oh,  mamma,  I  will 
never  disobey  you  again." 


Her  mother  kissed  her  and  said.  "'. 
hope  my  dear  you  will  never  do  it  again. 
But   I   will  forgive  you  this  time." 

Lila  Rice, 
.Age  11.  Parker,  Idaho. 


Age  12. 


By  Alleen  Taylor, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Power  01  Administration. 

"Oh!  mamma,"  screamed  little  Ma}', 
"something  has  happened  to  papa:  he  is 
lying  out  in  the  yard  on  his  face  in  ihe 
snow.  Oh!  dear!  oh!  dear!"  With  fright, 
her  mamma  rushed  out,  only  to  find  that 
what  May  said  was  the  awful  truth. 

Brother  Jones  had  been  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  had  fallen  helpless  in  the 
snow.  They  lifted  him  in  the  house,  and 
found  that  the  use  of  his  left  arm  and 
leg  was  gone,  and  his  face  was  drawn  out 
of  shape.  And  as  they  placed  him  on 
the  bed  he  went  into  an  awful  convulsion. 

"Run,  Pearl,  and  get  the  bishop,"  said 
her  mamma. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Pearl  obeyed.  The 
bishop  came  quickly,  bringing  Brother 
Price  with  him  and  some  oil  which  they 
blessed,  and  then  anointed  Brotlier  Jones' 
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arm,  legs  and  head,  and  prayed  to  the 
Lord  that  he  would  bless  and  heal  him 
and  spare  him  to  his  famiiy.  They  stayed 
two  hours  and  prayed  for  him  again,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  he  lay  helpless  on  his 
bed  with  his  family  weeping  around  him, 
as  though  their  hearts  would  break.  Next 
Sunday  the  whole  family  fasted  and 
prayed  for  him,  and  the  bishop  brought 
some  of  the  Priesthood  with  him,  and 
again  prayed  for,  and  anointed  Brother 
Jones;  and  again  the  next  Sunday  they 
came  and  did  the  same  thing,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so  for  some  time.  And  Broth- 
er Jones  was  soon  able  to  sit  up,  and  a 
doctor  that  was  called  in  said  he  never 
saw  any  one  get  over  a  stroke  as  Brother 
Jones  did.  He  is  now  able  to  do  some 
work,  and  can  use  his  hand  well,  and 
walk  pretty  good,  though  it  seemed  that 
he  could  not  live  an  hour  when  he  was 
first  found  in  the  snow. 

Rachel   Hokanson, 
Age  9  years.  Herbert,   Idaho. 
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Youthful  Artist  Unknown. 
Vacation. 

Ethel  Reed  was  a  little  blind  girl.  She 
went  to  a  school  for  tlie  blind  in  a  large 
city.  When  she  was  quite  small  she  had 
the  measles  so  badly  that  when  she  re- 
covered from  them  she  could  not  see. 

One  day  a  doctor  saw  her  and  said  he 
thought  he  could  cure  her,  but  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  school  closed.  How 
happy  everyone  was! 

It  was  now  almost  time  for  school  to 
close.  Ethel  had  counted  the  days  and 
there  were  only  five. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  school 
was  to  close.  Everyone  was  happy,  but 
Ethel  seemed  the  happiest  of  all. 

In  the  second  week  of  vacation  Ethel 
was  taken  to  the  doctor.  It  would  be 
too  long  a  story  to  tell  all  that  was 
done  to  her,  but  as  the  days  passed  by 
she  began  to  see. 


At  first  she  could  only  see  an  object 
very  dimly,  but  when  vacation  was  over 
she  could  see  as  well  as  her  playmates. 
She  no  longer  had  to  go  to  the  blind 
school. 

Ethel  said  it  was  the  happiest  vaca- 
tion she  had  ever  spent.  But  she  never 
forgot  to  thank  Him  who,  through  the 
skill  of  the  doctor  and  the  faith  and 
prayers  of  loving  friends,  gave  back  her 
sight. 

Age    13.  Lucy    Woollev, 

Grantsville, 
Utah, 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Simons, 
Age  13.  Payson,  Utah. 

The  Clay  Cross. 

One  day  Juan  and  Jose  were  making 
clay  dishes  and  the  sun  shone  down  on 
their  little  brown  faces.  They  made 
a  clay  cross  and  laid  it  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  Jack,  a  little  white  boy, 
who  was  coming  up  the  road,  saw  them 
and  wondered  what  they  were  doing. 
He  stopped  and  watched  them  for  a 
moment.  He  looked  first  at  the  boys 
and  then  at  the  clay  cross  and  thought 
to  himself:  "Oh,  how  I  would  like  to 
have  it.  It  looks  just  like  that  one  in 
the  big  church,"  and  then  he  said  to 
them:  "Boys,  I'll  give  vou  ten  cents  for 
that  cross  you  made."  He  drew  his 
hand  from  his  pocket  and  gave  Juan  the 
piece  of  silver.  It  was  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Jack  took  the  cross  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  road  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight.  The  sun  was  hot  and  the 
dishes  were  dry  now.  "Say,  Juan,  that 
money  is  mine."  "No,  es  mio."  "Yes, 
it  is,  I  moulded  it.  I  carried  the  water 
for  it  and  it  is  mine."  The  boys  grew 
very  angry  and  began  to  fight.  "You 
can't  have  it,"  said  Juan.  The  boys 
scrambled  and  fought  angrily.  The  mon- 
ey slipped  from  Juan's  fingers  and  fell 
into  a  pool  of  water.  Soon  the  boys 
were    hunting    it,    but    it    could    not    be 
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fi'.ind.  The  sun  was  setting  in  the  West 
and  as  it  was  growing  dark  the  boys 
started  homeward,  sad,  indeed,  for  they 
Ind  neither  the  clay  cross  nor  the  mon- 
ey. 

Age  9.  Alberta   Huish,   Mexico. 

Home. 

Home  is  the  loveliest  olace  on  earth, 
It  is  where  I'd  always  like  to  be; 

For  home  is  where  God  gave  me  birth. 
It  is  always  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  for 
me. 

It    is    home    where    we    have    our    daily 
bread, 
'Tis   home   where   our   sweetest   smiles 
should   be   sriven; 
In  our  home  we  can  always  find  a  friend, 
Home  is  the  nearest  place  to  heaven. 

Philda  Rovlance, 
Age  13.  Springville,  Utah. 


COMPETITION  No.  7. 

Book  preniiums  will  be  awarded  for 
Uie  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
vvords. 

Photographs:     Any  size  and  subject. 

Drawings:     Any  size  and  subject. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  October  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name 
age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guard- 
ian as  original. 

Verses  and  stories  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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THE  JULY   WORD   PUZZLE. 

Following  are  the  correct  answers  to 
the  word  puzzle  for  July: 

1.  Wine  5.     Pine 

2.  Vine  6.     INIine 

3.  Fine  7.     Line 

4.  Kine  8.     Nine 

From  fifty  correct  answers  received, 
we  have  selected  the  following  thirteen, 
which,  age  considered,  we  consider  the 
best  solutions.  Please  bear  in  mind  that 
in  making  these  awards  we  take  into 
consideration  the  ages  of  the  writers  and 
the  neatness  and  wording  of  the  com- 
munication. The  boy  or  girl  who  sends 
us  a  letter  on  soiled  paper,  covered  with 
blots  cannot  hope  to  win. 

Naomi  Larsen,  Logan,  Utah. 

Elizabeth  E.  Dille,  American  Falls, 
Idaho. 

Guy  D.  Stevens,  Raymond,  Canada. 

Virgie  White,  Summit,  Utah. 

Eliza  Riggs,  Concho,  .'Krizona. 

Verna   O.   Gibson,   Manassa,    Colorado. 

Pearl   Allen,   Mesa,  Arizona. 

Virginia  Wilson,  Ti,  Center  St.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Myrtle  Manning,  Hooper,  Utah. 

Golda  Walker,  Layton,  Utah. 

George  J.   Miles,  St.   George,  Utah. 

Ida   Purnell,  Gardston,  Canada. 

Philip  Hurley,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The    following    sent    correct    answers 
and  receive  honorable  mention: 
Edna   Swenson  Jessie  Anderson 

Maggie   Hatch  Nellie    Snyder 

Glen    E.    Ingles  Gretta    Coulam 

A.  E.  Archibald.         Jennie  V.  Allred 
Nathan   Coleman        Elmer  Gibson 
David  G.  Stevens        Alverda   Robertson 


le  Intruder  Puzzle  Page. 


Gertrude    Mcintosh 
Estella  Larsen 
Wayne  Whitney 
Elias  Gibson 
Reno  Crook 
Lucinda    Ashton 
Edyth  Hatch 
Irene  Pearce 
Verna  E.  Nielsen 
Sarah  Marble 
LeGrand   Law 


Eldon  J.  Workman 

Mark   Nichols 
Rex  Johnson 
Henrietta  Bott 
Nellie   Hutchings 
Ellen  Murri 
Nettie    Park 
Katie   Tree 
Maggie  Peterson 
Jennie    Christenson 
Clifford   Gibson 


SQUARED   WORDS. 

1. 
1. — A  stringed  musical  instrument. 
2. — A  plant  which  blooms  but  rarely. 
3. — A  strong  cord. 
4. — An  equal;  a  nobleman. 

2. 
1. — A  space  between  hills. 
2. — Crippled. 
3. — A  woman's  name. 
4.— Not    tar. 

3. 
1. — A  measure  of  length. 
2. — A  false   object   of  worship 
3. — A   kind   of   earth. 
4. — Forest   trees. 

For  the  best  arranged  and  correct  so- 
lutions of  the  above  puzzle  we  will  award 
book  prizes. 

Rules. 

All  answers  must  be  in  by  October  1st. 

Address:  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Steet,  Salt 
Lake   City,  Utah. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


A  teacher  in  ^a  big  elementary  school 
had  given  a  less'on  in  an  infants'  class  on 
the  Ten  Commandments.  In  order  to 
test  their  memories,  she  asked,  "Can  any 
little  child  give  me  a  commandment  with 
only  four  words  in  it?"  A  hand  was 
raised  immediately.  "Well?"  said  the 
teacher.  "Keep  off  the  grass,"  was  the 
reply. — Tit-Bits. 


"Now,  Willie,  you  know  I  told  you 
not  to  go  in  swimming,  and  yet  you 
have  been  in  the  water  this  very  day." 

"I  know,  ma,  but  Satan  tempted  me." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  Satan  to  get  be- 
hind you?" 

"I  did,  and  he  kicked  me  in." 


A  year  ago  a  manufacturer  hired  a  boy. 
For  months  there  was  nothing  noticeable 
about  the  boy  except  that  he  never  took 
his  eyes  off  the  machine  he  was  run- 
ning. A  few  weeks  ago  the  manufacturer 
looked  up  from  his  work  to  see  the  boy 
standing  beside  his  desk. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Want  me  pav  raised." 

"What  are  you  getting?" 

"T'ree   dollars   a   week." 

"Well,  how  much  do  ypu  think  you 
are  worth?" 

"Four   dollars." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  an'  I've  been  t'inkin'  so  for 
t'ree  weeks,  but  I've  been  so  blamed 
busy  I  ain't  had  time  to  speak  about  it." 

The  boy  got  the  raise. — Success. 


Archie,  who  had  never  seen  gas  jets, 
had  been  away  on  a  little  visit.  "And 
were  you  careful  about  going  near  the 
lamps?"  asked  his  mother. 

"They  don't  have  lamps,"  replied  the 
little  fellow;  "they  just  light  the  end  of 
the  towel  rack." 


Curious  Charley — "Do  nuts  grow  on 
trees,  father?" 

Father — "They  do,  mv  son." 

Curious  Charley — "Then  what  trees 
does  the  doughnut  grow  on?" 

Father — "The  pantry,  my  son." — 
Purple    Cow. 

"I  want  some  cloth  to  make  my  dolly 
a  dress,"  announced  a  little  girl  of  sev- 
en, as  she  entered  a  store  the  other  day. 

"How  much  is  it?"  she  asked  when  the 
merchant  handed  her  the  package. 

"Just  one  kiss,"  was  the  reply. 

"All  right,"  she  said;  "Grandma  said 
she  would  pay  you  when  she  came  in  to- 
morrow."— Ladies  Home  Journal. 


"What's  that  boy  yelling  at?'  asked  the 
farmer  of  his  son. 

"Why,"  chuckled  the  boy,  "he's  just 
yelling  at  the  too  of  his  voice." — Tit-Bits. 


The  lad  was  sent  to  college. 
And  now  Dad  cries  "Alack!" 

He  spent  a  thousand  dollars, 
And  got  a  quarterback." 

— Ladies'   Home  Journal. 


A  New  Athletic  Club. 


Book  Review. 

We  have  had  myths  from  time  immem- 
orial. It  is  for  May  Austin,  however,  to 
give  us  some  western  myths.  Under  the 
title  of  "The  Basket  Women"  this  author 
has  given  us  a  volume  of  tales  dealing 
with  western  and  Indian  life.  The  various 
tales  are  entitled: 

The  Basket  Woman,  The  Stream  that 
Ran  Away.  The  Coyote-Spirit  and  the 
Weaving  Woman,  The  Cheerful  Glacier, 
Tlie  Merry-go-Round,  The  Christmas 
Tree.  The  Fire  Bringer,  The  Crooked  Fir, 
The  Sugar  Pine,  The  Golden  Fortune, 
The  White-Barked  Pine,  Na-Yang-Wite, 
and  Mahala  Joe. 

This  volume  gives  us  these  Indian 
myths  with  the  Indian  brutalities  and 
gruesome  details  left  out.  It  should  ap- 
peal to  our  readers  living  here  in  the 
mountains,  who.  living  in  the  West,  ver" 
often  know  little  about  it,  especially  of 
the  native  tales. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, Boston.     Price.  60c. 

"Ethics  for  Children,"  by  Ella  Lyman 
Cabot  (member  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education),  is  a  book  just  published,  and 
which  should  receive  a  warm  welcome 
from  teachers  and  parents. 

The  author  has  outlined  a  series  of  les- 
sons in  ethics  for  every  school  year  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  The 
ethical  centre  for  the  respective  years  is 
as    follows;       First    year:     Helpfulness; 


second  year:  Home  Life.  Third  year: 
Work.  Fourth  year:  Golden  Deeds.  Fifth 
year:  Loyalty.  Sixth  year:  Friendship. 
Seventh  year:  Patriotism.  Eighth  year: 
Choosing  a  Calling. 

There  is  a  different  subject  outlined  for 
each  month.  The  outline  for  the  fourth 
year  will  illustrate:  September.  The  Call 
to  Right-Doinq-.  October:  Faithfulness. 
November:  Courage.  December:  Bearing 
One  Another's  Burdens.  January:  Hero- 
ism. February:  Forgiveness.  March: 
Compassion.  April:  Patriotism.  May: 
Perseverance. 

There  is  either  a  well-selected  story  or 
an  eaually  appropriate  poem,  to  illustrate 
each  lesson. 

The  book  is  just  what  is  needed  in  our 
schools.  In  most  states  the  course  of 
study  is  sadly  deficient  in  moral  or  re- 
ligious training.  We  are  glad  to  note 
that  this  book  has  been  adopted  by  the 
South  Dakota  Public  Schools.  We  hope 
more  of  our  school  boards  will  awaken 
to  the  necessity  of  such  a  work,  and 
adopt  it. 

We  commend  it  to  the  use  of  the  Sun- 
day School  and  Religion  Class  teachers, 
also  to  the  members  of  our  Parents' 
Classes. 

The  book  is  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Companv  4  Park  Street,  Boston. 
Price  $1.25. 

All  of  the  above  books  may  be  had 
through  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store. 


Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder — a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound — unsurpassable 
in  clearness  and  beauty  of  tone.    Read  OUT  Wonderful  Offdr: 
Double  Reproducer.    6  Latest  Amberol  Records  and  6  Lat- 
est Standard  Records  (your  own  selection).  Beautiful  Flower 
Shaped  Horn.  New  Style  Cabinet.    I 


"Improved  Excelsior"  Outfit  No.  9  "Just  Out 

Extraordinary  Inducement  Price  on  this  Outfit 
now  $27.10 


Our  Free  Loanff 


GRADE 
EDISON 


Remember— it 
costs  you  no- 

We  will  ship  you  this  Outfit  on  a  free  loan — no  money  down — do  not   pay         Ihino    tO    Oet  and   hear 

us  one  cent  at  time  of  delivery — take  the  outfit  to  your  home  on  our  free  this  remarkable   inslru- 

loan  offer.  ment.  (V 

You  Need  Not  Buy  Anything:  All  we  want  on  this  free  loan  is  that  you  convince  your- 

,     -^^    self  of  the  absolute  superiority  of  this  superb  new  style  instrument.     All  we  ask  is  that  you  let 

^\^      your  family  and  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the  Edison  when   we  send    it  to  you 


on  a  free  loan.    Let  them  bear  the  magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny   recita- 
tions— then  let  I  hem  judge.   If  any  of  your  f.iends  then  want  an  Edison,  we  will  feel  thank- 
ful to  you,  cr  if  you  want  to  keep  yours,  you  may  do  so,  on  the  easiest  payments:   as  low 
as  $i.io  down  and  $i.oo  a  week  for  26  weeks— think  of  it — $1.00  a  week 
for  an  Edison.     But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrument  just  now, 
there  is  no  harm  done.    Just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense,  and  we  charge  you 
i.othing;  for  the  free  loan. 
We  simply  want  everybody  to  hear  the  latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill. 


NOW  WRITE   for   the    free    catalog    and    free    list    of  Edison   records, 
opiras.  Bongs  and  comic    recitations    that    you   want  to    hear  on  this  free 
an.   Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  'etter,  or  sjgn 
and  mail  the  coupon.    No  letter  necessary  if  you  send  the  coupon. 

ROYAL  W.    DAYNES.    MANAGER 

EDISON  PHONOGRAPH   DISTRIBUTERS 
111  Main  St..  Dept.  29  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  U'  \H 


Say  that   you    saw    It    In    The   JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


DAVID  ECCLES,  President 

M.  9.  BROWNING,  Vice-President 


HENRY  H.  ROLAPP,  Secretary 
H.  H.  SPENCER,  Treasurer 


JUnaldamated  Sugar  Company 

DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

FACTORIES  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH;  LOGAN,  UTAH;  AND  LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 


Utah^Idaho  Su^ar  Gompany 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  Salt  Lalce  Gity 

FACTORIES:  Lehi,  Utah;  Garland,  Utah;  Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville, 
Spanish  Fork,  Prove,  Utah.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Sugar  City,  Idaho;  Nampa,  Idaho;  Auxiliary  Plant:  Parker,  Idaho. 


Joseph  F.  Smith,  Ptest. 


Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest. 


H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Maps 

Exodus   $1.50 

Old  Testament,  Palestine  ...     1.50 
New  Testament,  Palestine..     1.50 

Paul's  Travels 1.50 

Book  of  Mormon,  Cloth 2.00 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.  Salt  Lake  City 


SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR  50 


30I7 


DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


FJ  iFiCTR;  l  TYPEiRS 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CD. 

EmiAVEIS  ^^PRINURS 


DENVER,CaLD 


Say  that  you  saw   It   in   f he   JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


West's  Mail  Order  House 


OHOME  KNIT  GARMENTS 

We  are  connected  with  some  of  the  largest  knitting 
factories  in  the  State.  Therefore  it  enables  us  to 
sell  Knitted  Garments  less  than  our  competitors. 
We  will  give  20  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Knit 
Garments  both  in  Wool  and  Cotton,  if  you  mention 
the  Juvenile 

Our  $5.00  Wool  for  ...  .  $4.00  !|  $2.50  extra  heavy  Mercerized  $2.00 

Our  4.50  Wool  for  ...  .  3.60  :  2.00  extra  fine  Mercerized    .  1 .60 

Our  4.00  Wool  for  ....  3  40  1  2.00  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1 .60 

Our  3.50  Wool  for  ...  .  2.80  I  1 .75  heavy  bleached  &  unbl'd  1 .35 

Our  3.00  Wool  for  .     .  .  2.40  ,  1 .50  bleached  and  unbleached  1 .20 

Our  2.50  Wool  for.     .     .  .  2.00  |  1.25  bleached  and  unbleached  1.00 

Our  2.00  Wool  for  ...  .  1 .60  i  1 .00  bleached  and  unbleached  .80 

(| Allow  20  cents  a  pair  for  Wool  and  15  cents  for 
Cotton,  for  postage  For  sizes  give  height,  weight 
and  bust  measure,  and  we  will  do  the  rest  We 
return  you  the  money  and  postage  both  ways  if 
you  are  not  satisfied      Samples  free  for  asking. 

^We  have  this  season  added  to  our  stock  a  complete 
line  of  Ladies  Shirt-waists,  including  the  latest 
tailored  styles  from  $  89  to  $4. 50.  For  description 
of  styles,  write  us  for  catalogue 


WEST'S    MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

JOS.  A.  WEST,  Manager 
77-79    W.  South   Temple   and  1-3  S.  West  Temple  St. 


Say   that    you    saw    It    In    The    JUVBNILK    INSTRUCTOR. 


Witsif)  3mplement=^ei)itle  Companp 


SALT    LAKE     CITY,    UTAH 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSES: 

Burton  Implement  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Provo  Vehicle  &  Implement  Co.,  Prove,  Utah 

Nebo  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co.,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah 

Richfield  Implement  Co.,  Richfield,  Utah 

Cache  Valley  Implement  &  Produce  Co.,  Preston,  Idaho 

Snake  River  Implement  Co.,  Burley,  Idaho 


Mitchell  Farm  and  Spring  Wagons,  Winona  Wagons 

Deliveries,  Drays,  Trucks  and  Buckboards 

Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  Wagons  and  Carts 

Buggy  and  Team  Harness,  Whips,  Robes  and  Blankets 

Cutters  and  Bob  Sleighs 

P.   &  O.  Plows  and  Harrows 

P.  &  O.  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Syracuse  Plows,  Sanders  Disc  Plows 

Disc  Harrows  and  Seeders 

Garden  Cultivators  and  Seeders 

Grain  Drills  Disc  and  Shoe 

Champion  Headers 

Osborne  Binders,  Mowers  and  Rakes 

linives.  Sections,  Guards  and  Repairs 

Automobilss  and  Automobile  Supplies 

Minneapolis  Traction  Engines  and  Separators 

Steam  Plow  Outfits 

Buck  Rakes  and  Stackers 

Mead  Hay  Presses 

Hay  Tools— Full  Line 

Rope  and  Binding  Twine 

Gasoline  Engines 

Pumps,  Wind  Mills  and  Towers 

Cream  Separators 

Lawn  Mowers  and  Accessories 

Cider,  Bone  and  Feed  Mills 

Feed  Cutters  and  Grinders 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 

Corn  Shelters  and  Planters 

Scrapers—All  Kinds 

Wagon  Wood  Stock 

Field  Fencing  and  Wire 

Jewel  Stoves  and  Ranges 


IMijoIcsale 

anb 

3aetail 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

The  only  local  Fire  Insurance  Companv  in  the  Inter-Mountain 
Region.     Unsurpassed  Protection  Given 

HEBER   J.    GRANT  &   CO.,  General  Agents 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS 


FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  per  month 


ORGANS 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


FROM    $450.00 
$12.00  per  month 


FROM    $25.00 
$3.00  per  month 

We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL   DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


